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More and more 


it is becoming a 
common practice to 
ask the federal gov- 
ernment to take a 
land in correcting business troubles. The 
eppeal which the big oil producers have 
decided to make to Congress to take con- 
trol and regulate that much-worried in- 
dustry is only one example of this popu- 
iar drift toward government intervention. 

This year the annual convention of the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation is to be held a few weeks in 
This 
for there 


advance of the meeting of Congress. 
may be considered opportune, 
are matters in the minds of Independent 
telephone men which may reach Wash- 
ington for settlement. 

While Congress is in session, govern- 
ment agencies like the Interstate Com- 
merce Federal Trade 


Commission and other similar regulatory 


Commission, the 


bodies seem to be more active and more 


aggressive in carrying on their work. 
Maybe it is because they feel the eye of 
the boss on them—anyway, there is more 


action among the departments when Con- 


gress is functioning on Capitol Hill. 

If the Independent convention, which 
meets in Chicago week after next, decides 
‘09 refer some of these vexed questions 


+ _ ° ’ 4 
'o Conzress, it won’t have a long time to 


Wait, the session begins early in De- 


cembe:-and the signs point to a hot one. 
kk Ok * 
One plan under consideration is to ask 


‘or a icderal law that will give the Inter- 
State ( 


over t] 


ommerce Commission jurisdiction 
security issues of telephone hold- 


WILL UNCLE SAM TAKE A HAND IN 
THE TELEPHONE BUSINESS? 


ing companies doing business in more than 
one state. At the present time the state 
commission regulates the issues of indi- 
vidual within the 


Loundaries of that particular state, but 


companies operating 
the holding company doing an interstate 
business is answerable to no specific body 
for its general security issues. 

Some Independent telephone leaders be- 
lieve that by putting holding companies 
doing an interstate business under the 
financial regulation of the I. C. C., the 
same as the railroads, a useful check-up 
on telephone 
established. 


The argument is made that there should 


security issues will be 


be some official regulation of the financial 
inovements of holding companies that own 
telephone exchanges in different states and 
have general issues of stocks and bonds 
Such 
would tend to 
keep the flotations of holding companies 


covering the combined properties. 
control, it is pointed out, 
within safe bounds and prevent over-spec- 
ulative financing. 

* * * * 

Ever since telephone companies were 
classed as common carriers, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has had consider- 
able to do with the telephone business. 

Companies doing an interstate business 
of a certain volume have to make periodi- 
cal reports to the commission. Depreciation 
procedure forms another contact between 


that body and the industry. Furthermore, 


the commission has 
jurisdiction over 
sales and purchases 
of operating proper- 
ties between the In- 
dependent and Bell groups under the Willis 
more and 


act; so it is becoming more 


familiar with the telephone situation. 


Some of these transfers have not given 
entire satisfaction to all the parties con- 
cerned. The Bell has taken over Inde- 
pendent properties in certain cases which 
have left rankling in some quarters. The 
( Penna.) 


tTuntingdon-Clearfield transac- 


ticn is the most recent. 

On the other hand, the Independents have 
made transfers among themselves that did 
not please the Bell organization which con- 
tended that as long as a change was being 
made they should have been allowed to 
buy. This refers to two cases in Illinois. 
However, this class of objection is not 
considered valid if the agreed principle of 
maintaining the existing balance between 
the two groups is to be upheld. 


And this principle, it may be added, 
should be adhered to if the telephone in- 
dustry desires to avoid the peril of ex- 
hibiting the earmarks of a monopoly. 


* * * * 


Another instance of the agitation for 
Washington to intervene in public utility 
affairs is furnished by press reports from 
the Pacific coast, which say that the city 
attorneys of certain California, Oregon 
and Washington towns that are fighting 
telephone rate cases are planning to appeal 


to Congress. 


W. J. Locke, city attorney, of Alameda, 
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Calif., which is opposing the Pacific Bell 
rate schedules, is also executive secretary 
of the League of California Municipali- 
ties, an organization embracing all the in- 
corporated towns of the state, and accord- 
ing to the newspapers, he intends to make 
a drive for federal legislation bearing on 
Bell rates along the coast. 

Just how far this campaign to obtain 
federal help in the regulation of telephone 
rates of three states will be able to pro- 
gress is a question. A representative of 
the legal department of San Francisco is 
trying to form an alliance with the at- 
torneys of Seattle and 
cities for the purpose of getting congres- 
sional support of a proposed law which so 
which 


action in 


several Oregon 


far is more or less vague, but 


contemplates enabling united 
cases where several municipalities in more 
than one state have a common cause in 


objecting to service rates. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Chicago, Hotel Sherman, 
October 18, 19, 20 and 21. 


Illinois Telephone Association, Spring- 
field, Hotel Abraham Lincoln, Novem- 
ber 17 and 18. 


South Dakota Telephone Association, 
Huron, Marvin Hughitt Hotel, January 
10, 11 and 12. 








Just now the Pacific Bell seems to be 
the principal target. Statements given to 
the press contain allegations, frequently 
made before, to the effect that the Bell 
manufacturing subsidiary has a virtual 
monopoly in supplying the operating com- 
panies with equipment, and that as this 


subsidiary—the Western Electric Co.—is 
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not classed as a utility in any particular 
state it is immune from investigation by 
any rate-making body. 

According to the newspaper reports, 
Congress is to be asked to pass a law 
which will create jurisdiction over this 
and other features of the telephone rate 
situation in Pacific territory. As the 
niunicipal lawyers think it necessary to 
call upon the federal government to cure 
what they term “weakness of state rate- 


regulating machinery,” it is apparent they 
kave not made much of an impression with 
the state commissions in their rate con- 
tests. 

Experience shows that the federal au- 
thorities are not often disposed to inter- 
fere with state regulation—although fed- 
eral courts have wisely stepped in fre- 
quently to prevent confiscatory rates—but 
it is probable there will be considerable 
this winter. 


agitation on the question 


Publicity in the Telephone Field 


Purpose of Publicity—-Employes the Most Important Representatives of Tele- 
phone Company—Some Effective Means of Publicity—-Newspaper Adver- 
tising a Direct Method—Address Given at Nebraska Association Convention 


By Frank A. Builta, 


Assistant to President, Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., Omaha, Neb. 


In considering any telephone problem, 
there are three inseparable and inter-re- 
lated factors which should not be over- 
looked—telephone users, employes and in- 
vestors. Any dissatisfaction on the part 
of one of these three will react adversely 
on both of the others. Thus we must work 
to the end of satisfying all three. The pub- 
lic must know that we are making every 
effort to provide reliable service at the 
lowest possible charges; the employe must 
feel that he is receiving satisfactory wages 
and treatment; and the investor must be 
satisfied that. his money is safe and a 
reasonable return assured. 

While satisfactory service to the public 
is the sole reason for the existence of a 
telephone company, such service cannot be 
given without proper consideration to 
wages and working conditions of employes 
and safety of principal and reasonable re- 
turn to capital. 

The purpose of publicity in the telephone 
business is to obtain public understanding, 
confidence and cooperation. Having these, 
we are able to provide for the public a 
better service at lower rates than would 
be possible without them. Furthermore, 
with public cooperation, employes are able 
to serve the public more effectively and 
with greater happiness to themselves. Also 
with public confidence, the investor’s money 


is more secure and a fair return more cer- 
tain. 

I say that the purpose of telephone pub- 
licity is to do these things; but I wonder 
if we are all thinking of the same thing 
when we speak of publicity. To me, tele- 
phone publicity is anything and everything 
that causes the public to have an opinion 
of our business. Publicity is not alone 
the function of the advertising manager, 
if a company happens to have one, or of 
the manager of an exchange, or of the gen- 
eral manager of a company, but it is the 
duty and responsibility of the entire per- 
sonnel of a telephone organization, large 
or small, from the single operator on duty 
in a small exchange to the president of a 
large telephone company. 

The popular conception of publicity, I 
think, is newspaper advertising with a few 
news stories thrown in for good measure. 
These are, no doubt, desirable, but they 
are but a small part of the extensive and 
important publicity activity that needs to 
be carried on, day and night, week after 
week and year after year, by every tele- 
phone company if it is to have the respect, 
confidence and cooperation of the public 
in full measure, that it may be able to 
serve the public economically and well. 

The telephone operator, as she sits at 
her switchboard, is an exceedingly impor- 


tant publicity representative of her com- 
pany. When she is courteous, prompt and 
accurate in handling calls, she helps form 
iti the subscriber’s mind a favorable opin- 
ion of her company. The “Voice With a 
Smile Wins” is now a familiar phrase 
throughout the country. It is used by the 
public when referring to telephone oper- 
ators; and what better publicity can the 
industry desire than the opinion secured 
from the general use of such a term! 

The association in the minds of the pub- 
lic of the “Voice With a Smile” and the 
telephone operator is due both to the years 
of concerted effort in the telephone indus- 
try to show women employes how cour- 
tcsy at the switchboard makes their work 
more pleasant by inviting like courtesy 
from patrons, and to the constant publicity 
that has been given to the phrase. 

Not only while on duty but also outside 
of working hours the telephone operator 
is her company's publicity representative. 
Her friends and acquaintances, of course. 
know she is a telephone girl, and they 
judge the company she represents :" 4 
large degree as they judge her. Further- 
more, she is asked questions about the 
telephone business and criticisms o! the 
service are brought to her. If she is , 
type of womanhood and can talk i telli- 
gently and sincerely of her company = ¢! 


4 fine 
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fort to serve, explain her company’s prac- 
tices and the reasons for them, its problems 
and the like, she is a publicity representa- 
tive of the most effective sort. 

Keven if the telephone operator isn’t able 
to answer every question that she may be 
asked—and questions are certain to be 
asked—her expressed desire to get the 
answer and give it to her inquirer, makes 
a good impression. Furthermore, her loyal- 
ty to the institution of which she is a part, 
and the fact that she is so sincerely “sold” 
on its policies, stamps her company as one 
which must be honest and upright in its 
dealings since it can inspire such enthusi- 
asm on the part of its employes. 


As the telephone operator serves as a 
publicity representative of her company, so 
does every other employe. The installer 
or repairman who enters a_subscriber’s 
home, for instance, to people who live 
there, represents the telephone company. 
If he is courteous, does his task in a 
workmanlike manner, is careful of the sub- 
scriber’s property, and is solicitous in every 
way of the subscriber’s wishes, he makes 
a good impression for his company. On or 
off duty, he is a telephone man, and how 
he acts and what he says about his com- 
pany, its purposes, policies, practices, and 
its desire to serve, is publicity of the most 
potent sort. 


Occasionally there is a particular prob- 
lem or some specific situation to be dis- 
cussed with the people of a community. At 
such times the manager and other em- 
ployes should visit as many patrons as 
possible. Personal interviews beget a 
greater degree of confidence and under- 
standing than perhaps any other means of 
publicity. 

Responsibility of Management in Selec- 
tion, Training, Tools and Methods. 
Inasmuch as every employe is an impor- 

tant publicity representative, the manage- 
ment of a telephone company has very 
definite responsibilities in seeing that the 
publicity which comes from this source 
shall be good. In order that it shall be so, 
the personnel of an organization must be 
selected with great care. 

Furthermore, with publicity always in 
mind, the management must see that em- 
Ployes have proper training. They must be 
given means whereby they can become in- 
formed about their company, its problems, 
ils practices and the reasons for them, its 
Policies, its aims and the like. And, of 
course employes must have adequate pay, 
Satisfactory working conditions and fair 
treatm nt, so that they will have a sincere 
desire to speak well of their company as 
Well as be happy so that they can do ef- 
fective work. ; 


Also, if employes are to represent the 


compan: in the most satisfactory way, 
they muist- be given the proper tools to 
ee th—good machinery, good plant. 
This is very definite responsibility of the 
manageent. A poor grade of equipment 
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will handicap the efforts of the best of em- 
ployes and result in poor publicity for the 
company. 

In addition to the selection and training 
of employes and the supplying of satisfac- 
tory equipment to work with, consideration 
must be given by the management to the 
methods that are used. Whatever makes 
for courtesy, loyalty, economy and effi- 
ciency in operation must be adopted if 
employes are to be satisfactory publicity 
representatives of their company. 

How Public Judges Company. 

When we realize that telephone publicity 
is anything and everything that causes the 
public to have an opinion of our business, 
we are conscious that one of the most im- 
portant factors is the appearance of our 
buildings, offices and quarters, outside plant 
and the like. 


When any of us goes into another man’s 
office or place of business, we form an 
opinion from what we see. We can’t help 
it. If the place is clean, neat and orderly 
and there is an air of industry, we think 
that the man who runs the place must be 
a good manager. His place of business 
looks that way. 

We need to be careful that our offices 
and quarters are neat, orderly and well 
arranged and that the employes therein 
are courteous, businesslike and efficient, so 
we do not give the public a wrong im- 
pression of us. 

The same holds true of telephone plant 
and equipment—the appearance of outside 
plant and subscribers’ equipment makes a 
good or bad impression. If the plant and 
equipment look as if they are neglected, 
the public will get the impression that the 
company is careless and indifferent. On the 
other hand, if these things always present 
an appearance of good maintenance, they 
leave the impression that the telephone 
company is careful and efficient. 


Do Our Practices Take Into Account 
the Subscriber’s Point of View? 
Our practices, with which the public has 
contact, are another very important source 
of publicity for the company. We must 
keep the subscriber’s point of view con- 
stantly before us when we are passing upon 
the merits of existing practices or con- 

sidering new ones. 


The public is prone to “let good enough 
alone”; most people dislike changes. When 
a change is made in a practice affecting 
the patron, everyone of the company’s 
subscribers should know why it is being 
made. If it cannot be justified from the 
subscribers’ point of view, it is very likely 
that the practice itself is not warranted. 

Effective Means of Publicity. 

Open house days at the central office 
are an effective means of giving publicity 
to our business. 

After a patron has been in the central 
office, seen the operators at work, been 
shown how calls are handled, given some 
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idea of the equipment that is involved in 
providing telephone service, he has a con- 
crete picture of the industry, instead of 
the hazy idea of an instrument, a wire and 
a girl somewhere that he had before. What 
is more, he feels “at home” with the in 
dustry and will more readily ask questions 
and seek definite information about the 
things that he does not understand. 


Mother’s Day, also, at which the mother 
of every operator is invited to the central 
office, is not to be overlooked for its effec- 
tive publicity value. 

In small exchanges, telephone companies 
have been very successful in getting tele- 
phone users to visit the central office, but 
in the larger towns the central office needs 
to be brought to them. Many of the larger 
companies use a “dummy” switchboard in 
appearances before schools, clubs, etc. By 
means of this demonstration switchboard, 
the operator shows how she puts through 
the patron’s calls and explains the various 
practices that the telephone user needs to 
know in order to help himself get the most 
value from his telephone. 


Since the telephone user himself has a 
most important part to play in obtaining 
the best possible service at the least cost, 
the information that he obtains at the 
central office or at the demonstration pro- 
gram is helpful to him in using the tele- 
vhone to his advantage. It also gives him 
an understanding of the complexity of the 
work at the switchboard. 

Opportunities to speak before luncheon 
clubs, church and farm  organiaztions, 
schools, lodges, and other bodies are splen- 
did chances to tell the public about the 
telephone business. At such meetings, mo- 
tion pictures of the telephone industry 
often can be used to advantage. Very often, 
such gatherings are followed by a period 
of discussion and if there are questions in 
the minds of those present, they can be 
cleared up. 

Window displays are a particularly ef- 
fective means of telling the public about 
telephone equipment—about the parts of a 
telephone instrument, or how cable is made, 
for instance—for most people need to see 
equipment in order to have a picture of it. 
Such publicity is valuable in that it helps 
the public to have an accurate understand- 
ing of what is required to provide tele- 
phone service. 

Sales effort of various kinds can be fur- 
thered by the use of window displays— 
the use of long distance, or the sale of ex- 
tension sets, for instance. Many telephone 
offices are so located that their windows 
offer opportunities for such displays. If 
this isn’t the case, local merchants are 
usually glad to give some of their space 
for a short period to an attractive and 
well-arranged display. 

Printed Publicity Reaches Large 

Numbers of People. 

Newspaper advertising is a direct, ef- 

fective and far-reaching way of telling the 
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telephone company’s story to the public. 
In a large exchange it is impossible to 
see all your subscribers personally and 
discuss with them the facts of your busi- 
ness; even in the smallest exchange, it is 
difficult. 

For a consistent, steady and far-reaching 
messenger, newspaper advertising serves 
excellently. The proper use of a telephone, 
care of equipment, the relation between 
expenses and charges, purposes, policies 
and problems, can all be discussed in ad- 
vertisements. Even people who do not 
consciously read advertisements, observe 
them and from them get an impression of 
the company. 

Pamphlets are sometimes a convenient 
way to distribute information about the 
telephone business. They make fitting 
souvenirs at the close of a central office 
visit; they can be given over the business 
office counter to persons who come to the 
office to pay-their bills; sometimes they 
can be sent as inserts with telephone bills ; 
they can be distributed at the close of a 
talk before a civic organization. In 
pamphlets can be discussed effectively the 
company’s policies, explanations of the rate 
structure, hints and suggestions for cor- 
rect and proper telephone usage, etc. 

I have outlined a few of the more im- 
portant means by which publicity is given 
to our industry. Let us next consider a 
few of the many things we should give 
publicity to. 

The Telephone. Business Under State 
Regulation. 

For the most part, the public does not 
understand the status of a telephone com- 
pany under regulation. Unless told other- 
wise, the public naturally assumes that 
there is a great deal of money to be made 
in the telephone business. They feel that 
the telephone industry is almost without 
competition, and with hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars invested, they can see no 
reason why we should not make a great 
deal of money. 

But those of us who are in the busi- 
ness know that a telephone company 
which earns as much as 8 per cent on the 
actual cost of its property is doing pretty 
well. Few are doing that nowadays. Irre- 
spective of the demand that may exist for 
service or what the highest bidder might 
be willing to pay for it, a telephone com- 
pany’s earnings are limited. 


Public regulation eliminates the possi- 


bility of companies making a return on the 
property above a pretty definitely deter- 
mined figure. Public service commissions 
very generally refuse to approve rates that 
will earn more than a reasonable return 
on the value of the property. 

Practically, the amount of this return is 
whatever will induce investors to put 
money into businesses attended by similar 
risk. To say it another way, after paying 
actual expenses including depreciation, a 
telephone company is permitted to earn 
only what is demanded by investors in 
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enterprises involving equal safety and se- 
curity. 

The essential differences between a pub- 
lic service company under regulation and 
a private enterprise where opportunity for 
profits is unrestricted, should be pointed 
out to the public. When the public has 
this picture, better understanding and co- 
operation will result. 


Telephone Rates Have Not Increased 
As Much As Other Prices. 

Telephone rates, in the period since the 
war, have not increased in proportion to 
other prices. According to Department of 
Labor statistics, the cost of living is ap- 
proximately 70 per cent greater than in 
1914. In the company with which I am 
connected, telephone charges in the five 
states where we operate have been in- 
creased, on the average, only 45 per cent. 

The public should understand that one 
reason why telephone rates have not risen 
in keeping with other costs is because in 
the telephone business we are still able to 
use much plant and equipment bought and 
placed in service before the period of high 
prices of labor and materials. 

Although legally we would have been 
entitled to earn on the increased value of 
the property as soon as price levels ad- 
vanced, most telephone companies have 
sought to earn a reasonable return only on 
the actual cost of their property, deferring 
further rate increases until such a time as 
they were compelled to replace property 
built during the low cost period with 
property placed at the higher price levels. 

The other reason why telephone rates 
have not been increased more is because 
all of us have constantly searched for im- 
proved methods of operation that would 
result in greater efficiency and economy; 
we have done everything we could think 
of to reduce the costs of operation without 
lowering the grade of service. 

We all know how we have constantly en- 
deavored to eliminate wastefulness, both 
in use of the service and in the providing 
of it. We have developed by-products 
such as directory advertising, leased wire 
service and the like, wherever it was pos- 
to make use of and derive revenue from 
any of our facilities without interfering 
with our regular program of providing 
satisfactory telephone service. Inventions, 
such as smaller gauge cable, carrier cur- 
rent systems, repeaters, and improvements 
in central office equipment, have helped 
greatly in holding down costs. 

Improved maintenance methods also 
have reduced costs; improved revenue ac- 
counting methods have further made it 
possible to keep down costs, although la- 
bor, the principal item involved, has in- 
creased decidedly in price since before the 
war; the new C L R method and station- 
to-station toll operating make possible the 
handling of a greater amount of business 
without increasing the toll investment; 
motor vehicle costs have been reduced by 
technical study of requirements and better 
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adaptation of types of vehicles to types of 
work, 

These are just a few items of many 
which might be mentioned that have had a 
part in our ability to hold down costs. 

It is helpful that the public understand 
that as plant bought at the old prices must 
be replaced with plant at the present price 
levels, the only way we can hope to pre- 
vent telephone charges from mounting in 
proportion is by constant study and re- 
search to develop new methods, new prac- 
tices, new labor-saving devices, and the 
like, that will keep down the cost of pro- 
viding service. 

Expense of Providing Service Must Be 
Paid by the User. 

The cost of providing service must be 
paid from the charges for service. The 
public is likely to forget this important 
fact. Perhaps we are asked to make im- 
provements—to move telephone lines from 
streets to alleys, for instance, or from one 
side of the road to the other. Our patrons 
may be perfectly willing to pay for such 
changes, but they are entitled to know that 
the payment for them can come from only 
one source and that is from the charges 
for service. 

Perhaps there is a demand that the mag- 
neto board in an exchange be replaced 
with a common battery one, so that sub- 
scribers will not need to ring the operator 
before placing a call. Our patrons are 
entitled to know that the cost of the differ- 
ent service must be paid by the user. 

In these days, taxes are a large item in 
the cost of providing telephone service. 
Our patrons are entitled to be told that 
taxes have to be paid from the charges 
for service which they pay; that in fact, 
we are but an agent in handling this tax- 
ation, collecting the taxes from them in 
their rates and passing them along to the 
government. In this process, it should not 
be forgotten that the expense of serving as 
agent in the handling of this tax money 
also must be included in the rates for tele- 
phone service. 

Expenses that are caused by improper 
use of the telephone or by improper care 
of the telephone instrument or damage to 
telephone lines—insulators broken by rocks 
thrown by playful boys, the damage to 
telephone plant caused by roadside fires, 
and so on—are also part of the cost of 
providing service. 

Other expenses that could be reduced 
through public cooperation include not 
permitting the telephone cords to become 
knotted or twisted, not allowing the cords 
to get wet, putting the receiver back on the 
hook when through talking, and many sim 
lar things which not only injure the serv- 
ice but cost money. 

Last year in the Nebraska division, out 
company had to replace more than 6,000 
insulators, due to hunters and boys usilg 
them as targets. There were sever! cases 
where boys shot holes in cables. In Omaha 
alone there were more than 1,500 broken 
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mouthpieces and a larger number of 
broken receiver caps or shells. 

In a year, in the city of Omaha alone, 
it costs our company more than $5,000 to 
give information to the public regarding 
telephone numbers already listed in the 
directory. If we could get our patrons in 
that city to look in the directory instead 
of asking “Information” for the number, 
we could save more than $400 a month. 

All of these expenses, of course, have 
to be considered in the rate schedules. 
Through publicity, telephone companies can 
show the effect of these and other things 
not only on the quality of service but its 
cost as well. If telephone users have an 
understanding of these facts, it is quite 
likely they will do all they can to assist 
themselves in obtaining reliable and eco- 
nomical service. 


Problems of Providing Service Are of 
Interest to Our Patrons. _ 
There are many problems of providing 


service which the public needs to under- 
stand. Telephone users are interested in 
the fact that excessively hot or cold days 
may increase by as much as one-third the 
number of calls at the switchboard—they 
may not receive quite as prompt service as 
that to which they are accustomed, as a 
result. 

They are interested in the problems 
caused by sleet and other storms. When 
storms tear down the lines and their serv- 
ice is interrupted, they are entitled to know 
the cause and to be informed of what is 
being done to restore their service and 
how soon conditions may be expected to be 
ncrmal. 

The public is entitled to know of the 
injury to service that they themselves un- 
knowingly cause. For example: In just 
two Omaha central offices there is an av- 
erage of 27 receivers left off the hook each 
day. While in most cases these receivers 
are replaced by subscribers themselves be- 
fore a repairman can be sent out, such 
thoughtlessness on the part of telephone 
users, as you all know, has a detrimental 
effect on the service. No subscriber can 
be reached while his receiver is off the 
hook, ahd if it is on a party line, the 
others on that line cannot be reached nor 
can they make a call. 

The public also is interested in the 
Problems occasioned by the constant need 
lor growth—the need of planning ahead, 


the constant need of new money in the 


business, and the like. 

It is to the interest of all telephone users 
to understand these problems, so that they 
tan take steps to solve any that they may 
have a hand in and in that way assist in 
keeping their service reliable and satisfac- 
tory. 


Proper Use of the Service Needs to 
Be Emphasized. 

The ise of the telephone is a cooper- 
ative proposition. No matter how excellent 
the equ pment, how well-trained, efficient 
and courteous the operators, unless the 
telephone user does his part the service 
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can’t be good. The better the user under- 
stands the service, the greater value he 
will be able to receive from it. 

Let me suggest a few things that is 
helpful to keep in the minds of the public: 
Proper use of the directory; how to talk 
over a telephone (very few people know 
this) ; how to answer the telephone; how 
to close a conversation; what to do when 
cut off; how soon to call again if the line 
you want is busy, etc. 

Publicity explaining the various classes 
and uses of long distance service and how 
to use them directly helps the telephone 
user by informing him of the most eco- 
nomical and best class of service for his 
particular need. 


Practices and the Reasons for Them 
Should Be Explained. 
In the telephone business, we find cer- 


tain practices essential but they should be 
fully explained to the public through pub- 
licity so that telephone patrons will under- 
stand how they are helpful to them. Then 
they will cooperate and make it easier to 
furnish the best service at the lowest cost. 

In our company, we recently changed 
the practice in all but a few of our ex- 
changes so that the operator, instead of re- 
peating the number given by the subscriber, 
merely says “thank you.” 

Hundreds of thousands of telephone 
users noticed this change. They were in- 
terested in the explanation that not only 
was the new practice a step in giving them 
a more courteous service, but that it made 
possible more prompt and just as accurate 
handling of their calls. 

There are, of course, many other matters 
tc which it is worth while to give pub- 
licity in our business; the few that I have 
mentioned are only some outstanding ones 
that come to mind. 


Why Publicity Is So Necessary in the 
Telephone Industry. 
If we take the public into our confidence, 


if we let them know at all times what we 
are doing and why, we may expect to en- 
joy their understanding, respect and coop- 
eration, without which we cannot serve 
them to the best of our ability. 

To maintain public confidence and co- 
operation is the big problem of all of us, 
whether we are engaged in operating large 
properties or small ones. The large ex- 
change has many problems not encountered 
by the small one, and in the small exchange 
are found conditions and circumstances 
which do not confront those operating ex- 
changes in the larger cities. One problem, 
however, that of adequate and proper pub- 
licity, is common to all. 

There is no royal road by which we can 
succeed in this endeavor, as there is no 
reyal road to success in any other. The 
working out of the details of the problem 
must be solved for each company, each 
community. I have endeavored to point 
out only a few means by which results 
may be attained, a few factors which it 
seems to me we ought to consider. 

When we have public confidence and co- 
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operation, however, we know that we will 
be able to do these three things: 

First, we will be able to provide a bet- 
ter service at less cost to the public than 
would otherwise be possible. With the 
facts before them, our patrons will be able 
to get more value from their service; with 
their cooperation, the service will be bet- 
ter. If they are informed about us, so that 
they will consider the expense of taxation, 
adverse legislation, mis-use of our service 
and other costs which of necessity must 
be included in the rates they pay, we will 
be able to serve them more economically. 

Second, with public confidence and co- 
operation, employes are able to serve the 
public more effectively and with greater 
happiness to themselves. 

Third, with public confidence and cooper- 
ation, there is greater assurance of safety 
of principal and a fair return for those 
who have invested their money in the busi- 
ness. 

In summarizing, then, let us say that 
public confidence and cooperation, the re- 
sult of a proper publicity effort, make tele- 
phone service better and cheaper for the 
public, work more agreeable for employes 
and a safer investment and more certain 
re‘urn for those who own the property. 
Company Incorporated in Mexico 

to Operate Along Border. 

The Border Telephone & Light Co., 
with headquarters at Tijuana, Baja Cali- 
fornia, Mexico, was recently incorporated 
under Mexican laws for $1,200,000 as a 
closed corporation headed by M. P. Bar- 
bachano. The company has purchased the 
rights and equipment in Nogales, Sonora, 
trom the Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and will soon extend the 
lines south into the interior, proposing to 
give the west coast its first telephone con- 
nections. 





The company, under concession from the 
Mexican central government, controls all 
telephone service along the international 
border with main offices at Juarez, Chi- 
huahua. It is planned to have telephone 
communication with Mazatlan, Sinaloa, es- 
tablished within a year’s time. 

It is stated that the company will ac- 
quire by purchase and otherwise a num- 
ber of other systems in Mexico with a 
view of establishing toll lines along the 
Lorder to all points south in the state of 
Lower California, Sinaloa, Chi- 
huahua and Durango. 


Sonora, 





Annual Meeting of South Dakota 
Association in January. 

The South Dakota Telephone Associa- 
tion held three very successful district 
meetings during the week of September 
19. They were: Mitchell, September 20; 


Huron, September 21; and Aberdeen, 


September 22. 

The annual convention of the associa- 
tion is to be held at the Marvin Hughitt 
Hotel at Huron, January 10, 11 and 12. 
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“Telephony's” Annual Prize Article 
Contest Now Under Way 









Six Hundred Dollars in Prizes 












During the past three years, articles by many different writers have been presented in 
TELEPHONY. Many of these articles were submitted for the prize article contests which 
TELEPHONY has conducted with a view of presenting telephone people the latest thoughts, 
ideas and practices of those who are actually carrying on this great industry of ours. 








The telephone business is a many-sided one with peculiarities all its own. For that 
reason its problems, perplexities and practices can be adequately written about only by tele- 
phone people. It takes a practical telephone worker to talk telephone “shop.” 







TELEPHONY offers to telephone people cash prizes for articles relating to telephone | 
work, apportioned to the four general divisions of the industry, as follows: 











General or Executive Subjects: Plant or Construction: 


















fb «Can Veiienbaareawses $75.00 EE TT ee eT eee $75.00 
ED <ccnrdhevavseeeteener s 45.00 6 dab .k caieseecek doaKeue a 45.00 
EE nub dab iae edn ne Peoees 30.00 PEE SC scavawsrdwpiesindovecs 30.00 
Traffic or Operating: Commercial or Business: 
105 <wishegaie wane twan vind $75.00 i ala inka e eka stds we ee $75.00 
LY .6:5s awed kano baba eans 45.00 EE ee ee 45.00 
PE. kde ween eonenwaevevast 30.00 EE hth cvaedwertiwewesnneas 30.00 


The contest is open to men and women of the telephone field. The practical value of 
an article to TELEPHONY’S readers, rather than the construction and phraseology, is a fac- 
tor given weight in judging the merits of an article. 


Articles should be typewritten, on one side of the paper only, and double-spaced. 


Photographs, pencil sketches or diagrams help to illustrate an article and make it more in- 
teresting. Articles of from 1,800 to 3,600 words are usually sufficient to tell an author’s 


story. 


Articles submitted in the contest which do not take prizes will be considered for pub- 
lication in TELEPHONY at the regular rates for contributions. 


Contest closes November 21, 1927. Start getting your ideas into form now. 


; By Editor. 













































Nature of Future Telephone Growth 


Equipment Plans Require Information as to Growth of Area as Whole, 

While Outside Plant Necessitates Estimates of Zone Growths—Lessons from 

Past Growth—The Place of Curves in Predicting Future Telephone Growth 
By C. G. Barker, 


Kiver Plate Telephone Co., Buenos Aires, Argentina, S. A. 
















































It is very necessary for purposes of 
design to predict with a maximum of 
accuracy the future growth of telephone 
areas. For purposes of equipment it is 
necessary to foretell the growth of the 
area as a whole, while for outside plant 
it is necessary to estimate the zones in 
which the growth will be fast and those 
where it will be relatively slow. 





In the case of an exchange which has 
already been working for many years, 
much may be learned from the past 
growth, and this is the case here con- 
sidered. By plotting a curve of past 
growth, it is often found that the curve 
follows approximately a geometric law, 








while in many cases the curve is consider- o" ideo | 
ably flatter than this. In the latter case = |_| | 
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in an exchange area giving a curve of the f 
latter type Fig. 2. Development Curve for Ten Years (Five Years Back and Five Years Forward). 
The existing subscribers in each block seen that it does not pass through the through the origin, we may argue that the 


five years back and at the present day origin. The equation to this curve is actual growth of the exchange under con- 


were filled in. From this, an average y=2.5+1.3x. sideration is made up of an arithmetic 
growth for each block density at the The total lines on the exchange at the and a geometric component. Since the 
original date was determined; for exam- first period were 1,513 and 2,750 at equation is 2.5+1.3r, the five-year geo- 
ple, 19 blocks having five subscribers each present day, 2,750/1,513= 1.81, corre- metric multiplier is 1.3, corresponding 
at the original date gave an average of sponding to a geometrical increase of to 5% per cent per annum increase. This 
9.6 at present day. A curve was then 12.8 per cent per annum. This geometric gives a certain total at the end of the five 


plotted between block density at the first increase, when applied to each block, years and the difference between this and 
period and at present day, representing five would give the curve B passing through the actual total at the end of the five 
years’ growth. This curve, A, Fig. 1, was the origin. years gives a point on the straight line 
found to be a straight line, and it will be Since the actual curve, .4, does not pass arithmetic curve. These curves can then 
be plotted, and their sum gives the true 
increase for the exchange during the five 
years. 














These curves X, Y and Z are shown in 
Fig. 2. X represents a 5% per cent geo- 
metric increase; Y is a straight line from 
the origin through point B determined as 
above; Z is the sum of these two curves. 

It will be seen that curve Z is flatter 
than the 12.8 per cent geometric curve 
assumed from the ratio 2,750/1,513 and 
when projected five years forward, gives a 
total of 4,140 subscribers instead of 5,000. 











It is obvious that any exchange area 
having undeveloped zones must have an 
arithmetic component, for otherwise blocks 
with no subscribers or density O would 
remain with density O. It is also known 
that as the density increases, the per cent 
rate of growth falls off and, therefore, 
over a long period a true geometric in- 
crease cannot hold. Curve C, Fig. 1, 
shows the actual average per cent annual 
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Block Growths in Five Years. increase for each block density, from 
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which it is clearly seen how rapidly the 
rate of increase falls off as the density 
rises. 

The block density curve is of assistance 
ir making house-count studies as it gives 
an average figure for five years hence, 
which can be raised or lowered when the 
detailed inspection of existing conditions 
in each individual block is made. By 
using the curve twice over, figures for 10 
years ahead may be obtained. 


Telephone Service Between United 
States and Mexico. 
Telephone service between Mexico and 
the United States was formally inaugu- 
rated late on September 29 by President 
Coolidge and President Calles of Mexico 
and officers of their respective govern- 

ments. 

Over a line 3,357 miles long stretching 
through New York, Chicago, St. Louis, 
San Antonio, Laredo, Saltillo and other 
Mexican cities, the chief executives ad- 
dressed each other in direct conversation, 
making the occasion an opportunity for 
expressions of international good-will and 
mutual esteem. 


The ceremonies in Washington were 
conducted in the Hall of the Americas of 
the Pan-American Union in the presence 
of a distinguished gathering, which in- 
cluded members of the cabinet, ranking 
officers of the army and navy and mem- 
bers of the Latin-American diplomatic 
corps. Those in Mexico City were con- 
ducted at the National Palace. 

President Coolidge referred to the new 
long distance telephone. link between the 
two countries as new facilities that “will 
promote a better understanding between 
the peoples of our countries.” 

President Calles, in response, declared 
“this event will undoubtedly improve inter- 
national relations between Mexico and the 
United States of America.” 

He wished, he said, to renew his “ardent 
hopes” for the beginning of a new era: for 
the two governments, “an era of good- 
will and mutual understandings that so 
frequently exist with prejudice to the 
moral development of nations.” 

Neither president could understand the 
other when he was speaking, but Mr. 
Coolidge’s address ,was translated into 
Spanish for the Mexican executive and 
the process was reversed for the American 
president. 

The presidents were followed in the 
telephonic conversations by Wilbur J. 
Carr, acting Secretary of State, and 
Genaro Estrada, acting secretary of for- 
eign affairs of Mexico; Manuel C. Tellez, 
Mexican ambassador at Washington, and 
H. F. Arthur Schoenfeld, American 
chargé d'affaires in Mexico City. 

Dr. L. S. Rowe, director general of the 
Pan-American Union, presided. 

Walter S. Gifford, president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., in 
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an address, explained the achievement by 
which the two countries had been tele- 
phonically united. 

Following this, the United States Army 
hand from the patio of the Pan-American 
building played the national anthem of 
Mexico, and the band of the federal dis- 
trict in Mexico City played “the Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

It is possible to talk from any Bell sys- 
tem telephone in the 
United States to 
Mexico City, Puebla, ise 
Tampico, San Luis 
Potosi, Victoria, Sal- 
tillo, Monterrey, 
Queretaro, and other 
points. The _ total 
length of the circuit 
between New York 
and Mexico City is 
3,134 miles. The 
new service brings 
Mexico’s capital city, 
her principal sea- 
port, Tampico, and ol 
the capitals of some 


e 4 ~SAN ANTONIO 
of her richest and oe 
most progressive anaes 
states within the 


range of American 
telephone communi- 
cation. 

The charge for a 
three-minute ‘station- 
io-station call from | 
New York to Mex- | 
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Tampico, of course, is practically at sea 
level, while Mexico City stands on the 
central plateau of the country at an alti- 
tude of about 7,400 feet above the sea. 
The telephone line between the two cities 
thus ascends nearly a mile and a half. 
and there are places along the route at 
which it rises to a height of two miles 

The climate of the lowlands for about 
100 miles west of Tampico is tropical, 


go sade > + / 


CIRCUIT USED IN CEREMONIES INAUGURATING 
| TELEPHONE SERVICE BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND Mexico | | 

BY PRESIDENT COOLIDGE IN WASHINGTON AND PRESIDENT CALLES | 
IN MEXICO CiTy, SEPTEMBER 29, 1927 





' 
DISTANCES j 
Washington - New York 223 Mile 
New York - Laredo 2648 ~ 
Laredo - Mexico City TBE 


TOTAL, WASHINGTON - MEXICO CITY 3357 Miles 
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ico City is $13.55; . 
from Boston, $14.25 ; 
from Chicago, $11.35; from St. Louis, 
$10.25; from San Francisco, $12.85; from 
Washington, D. C., $12.70. 

The Bell system connects at Laredo, 
Texas, with the newly-completed lines of 
the Mexican Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
a subsidiary of the International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corp. At this point 
the line will cross the Rio Grande. 

From Nuevo Laredo, on the Mexican 
side of the Rio Grande, the long distance 
line runs through some arid regions and 
through mountainous mining districts, 
ranches, and farming country, southward 
to Mexico City and Puebla. A _ branch 
line extends from San Luis Potosi to 
Tampico, the important oil port on the 
semi-tropical east coast of Mexico. 
Another line runs up from Tampico to 
Victoria. 

The Mexican long distance lines have 
practically all been built within the last 
year or two and are of thoroughly modern 
construction. In addition to providing for 
the best possible transmission of speech, 
the lines have been so built as to afford 
facilities for the installation of additional 
telephone circuits to meet all demands for 
the future. Telephone repeaters are in- 
stalled at Mexico City, Queretaro, San 
Luis Potosi, Vanegas, Monterrey and 
Laredo. 


The New York City to Mexico City Long Distance Circuit. 


while in the mountains and on the central 
plateau it is relatively cool and dry. These 
climatic variations gave rise to certain dii- 
ficulties for the telephone engineers. It 
was necessary, for example, to use double- 
cup glass insulators along that part of the 
line where the climate was especially 
damp, while single-cup insulators were used 
in the drier regions. 

‘ The construction of these long distance 
telephone lines was a formidable _ task. 
Across sage brush and cactus deserts, 
among snow-capped mountains, through 
precipitous canyons, tropical forests and 
fertile plains, the lines had to be built 
for the most part without the aid of 
roads. ; 

The lack of roads made it impracticable 
for the engineers to make use of automo- 
tive equipment, such as is extensively em- 
ployed in telephone line construction in 
the United States. The Mexican long dis- 
tance lines, however, follow the railroads, 
and special railroad rolling stock was pro- 
vided for the use of the line gangs. 

Experienced telephone linemen were €X- 
tremely Scarce in Mexico when the build- 
ing of these lines was begun a couple of 
years ago. The Mexican Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. established classes for 
training linemen, but many of the men had 
to get their training while on the jo) 
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Some Ideas From ‘Traffic Meeting 


Duties and Information Required of Operators of Small Exchanges—Relations 
of Pennsylvania Bell Company With Connecting Companies—Points of In- 


terest in Offices—Paper Read at Traffic Conference of 


Problems of Small 
Operators. 
By Miss Eva PEEcook, 
Chief Operator, Kittanning Telephone Co., 
Kittanning, Pa. 

The subject assigned to me lacks one 
word to make it complete. It should read, 
“Large Problems of Small Exchange Op- 
erators.” 

Operators working in small exchanges 
are in position to render valuable service 
to the subscribers because of the fact that 
quite frequently they are personally ac- 
quainted with the majority of the people 
living there. But that service very often 
is abused because, although not a part 
of the direct work, it is expected, even de- 
manded, by the public. 

Some information I might mention, 
which should be at the tip of every small 
town operator’s tongue without hesitation 
includes: what every subscriber’s number 
is, what time it is, when the next train 
goes, when the next street car or bus is 
due to arrive, “the people who live in the 
little house on Mr _ Brown’s lot,” who 
somebody else’s neighbor is who has a tele- 
phone or who might be related to them, 
where to locate the cop at once, which 
might include a dozen number of familiar 
loafing places around town, and numerous 
other questions. 

The people living in small towns gener- 
ally are personally acquainted with one 
or all of the operators, which makes it 
more difficult to operate in small exchanges 
than in large offices. 

People living in cities never expect the 
operator to answer the questions put to 
small-town operators. Should they ask 
questions, they are immediately connected 
with Information, who has all manner of 
data at her command which might be of 
help to subscribers. Any person who moves 
from a small town to a city will soon real- 
ize what a valuable source of information 


the operator “back home” had been to 
them. 


Exchange 


Years ago, the telephone companies were 
at times unable to obtain girls of average 
intelligence. I will cite an instance of a 
tight operator in a small village. She had 
Just been given the position, and when her 
chief operator came the next moning, she 
found the electric light in a barrel covered 
over with newspapers. Upon being asked 
the reason for allowing the light to burn 
all nigit, she said she did not know how 
to turn the light off and could not sleep 
with it hining in her eyes. 

Anoticr instance concerns a doctor who 
frequer y called his mother’s home dur- 
ing the night. The operator, wishing to 


get a little sleep without being annoyed, 
just put up the connection and allowed 
it to remain that way all night, thinking 
they would be able to reach each other 
at any time, not realizing that one might 
not be able to call the other’s home with- 
out having the operator to ring. 

City operators surely do over-estimate 
the knowledge of small town operators, 
because they ask all manner of questions 
pertaining to people, their families, occu- 
pations, why, wheres and when without 
number—and we are supposed to know all 
that and more. The operator who cannot 
furnish all this information is considered 
a “dumbbell.” 

One day, in one of our exchanges, a 
subscriber called from another town and 
asked about a party having a telephone. 
The operator having the call could not give 
him the desired number and connected 
him with Information. This is the manner 
in which he placed his request for a num- 
ber : 

“Operator, I’m trying to locate a man 
down there. I do not know his name. He 
is building a new nouse. Now, from the 
front of your office directly over on the 
hill, you can see the house. I am sure he 
has a telephone, but I think it is in his 
mother-in-law’s name.” 

After a minute’s thought on the details 
given, the operator asked, “Are you trying 
to locate Mr. Jones?” 

“Oh, yes, Central, thank you. 
he’s the man I’m after.” 

But intelligence is only a part of our 
lives. The satisfaction of our emotions, 
our hopes, our inspirations and the desire 
to please play much more important parts. 
The operators here today will agree with 
me that, whether working in city or small 
town, the operator will find happiness in 
her work if she uses as her motive, the 
desire to please. 


I think 


Relations With Our Connecting 


Companies. 
By Miss Miprep BATEs, 


Instructor, The Bell Telephone Co. of Pa., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Some years ago it was felt that it would 
be to the mutual advantage of the connect- 
ing companies and of our company to 
have the short-haul toll traffic, which at 
that time was being handled largely at 
our toll centers, handled directly by the 
connecting companies. At that time, Miss 
Jackson was assigned to the work of 
teaching the connecting companies how to 
handle this traffic. As a result of her ef- 
forts, the handling of much of this traffic 
was transferred to the connecting com- 
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panies. She was later withdrawn from this 
position and, for an interval, no one from 
our company was assigned to this kind of 
work. 

A little over three years ago, as a re- 
sult of many requests from connecting 
companies for assistance in solving their 
operating problems, it seemed advisable to 
assign a traffic representative from our 
company to devote her entire time to these 
companies. Miss Mary Wilhelm was 
selected to do this work, and I know 
that all of you who have been associated 
with Miss Wilhelm will agree that her 
efforts were productive of much benefit, 
voth to the connecting companies and to 
our company. About a year and a half 
ago, largely as a result of her splendid 
work with the connecting companies, Miss 
Wilhelm was appointed chief operator at 
Pittsburgh toll, a very responsible position. 
I was selected to succeed Miss Wilhelm. 

There are, in the western area of our 
company, some 93 connecting companies 
with 167 central offices, of which nine are 
toll centers. Since my assignment to this 
work, I have made 136 visits to connecting 
companies. These visits have been to a 
certain extent programmed in advance, al- 
though this program has been deviated 
from in many instances on account of spe- 
cial requests to visit certain companies or 
assignments at certain offices of somewhat 
lengthy duration, at times of mergers or 
for other reasons. 

Until about six months ago, the traffic 
contacts with the connecting companies 
were made almost entirely by me except 
for occasional visits to these companies by 
the district traffic superintendents or chief 
operators in territories adjacent to their 
own. In an area as large as the Western, 
it was realized that the work could not be 
done adequately by one person. Therefore, 
it was decided about the first of the year 
that my work would have to be supple- 
mented by the district superintendents of 
traffic and chief operators throughout the 
area. 

At a conference held last January, at 
which our vice-president and general man- 
ager, Mr. Chesterman, and our division 
manager, Mr. Montague, spoke at length 
upon our responsibilities to our connect- 
ing companies, it was decided that our 
local representatives, commercial, plant and 
traffic, should take an active part in as- 
sisting the connecting companies in solving 
their problems. The result of our adoption 
of this policy has been that, since that time, 
71 visits and 48 telephone calls have been 
made by district traffic superintendents and 
21 visits and 358 telephone calls have been 
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made by chief operators, making a total 
of 406 telephone contacts and 92 central 
office visits. These figures lead us to be- 
lieve that we are really getting acquainted 
with our connecting companies. 

I should like to tell you briefly what I do 
when I visit a connecting company. First 
of all, I make arrangements to visit the 
office, ascertaining the time most suitable 
for me to make the visit. Some of these 
offices are in remote parts of the territory 
and are almost inaccessible. I should like 
to say here that the officials of these com- 
panies have been extremely kind in helping 
me get to their offices, in many instances 
driving miles to meet me at some desig- 
nated point. 

These officials generally take me into 
their confidence and tell me frankly what 
their problems are, not only traffic, but 
plant and commercial and I have been able 
in many instances to advise the plant and 
commercial departments of unfavorable 
conditions which have been promptly 
remedied through my contact with the 
officials. When I visit the central office, if 
it is my first visit, I intzoduce myself to 
the chief operator and explain to her just 
why I am there. Without exception, my 
welcome by the chief operators as well as 
the officials has been cordial and appreci- 
ative. 

The things I am interested in in the 
central offices are: 

1. The general quality of the service. 
Does the operating force meet the require- 
ments of the traffic? Is the service prompt 
and accurate? Is it courteous? I cannot, 
of course, make a detailed study of these 
features, but my experience has taught me 
to form, I think, a fairly accurate impres- 
sion. 

2. Working conditions of the operators. 
Are the labor laws being observed? Are 
the proper provisions made for their com- 
fort? Are the surroundings clean and at- 
tractive? Do the operators seem in general 
satisfied ? 

3. Equipment. Is the switchboard being 
maintained properly? Are the subscribers’ 
lines and stations being maintained prop- 
erly? Are the toll lines in good condition? 
Is trouble cleared promptly? Is the cal- 
culagraph stamping correctly ? 

4. Posting of information. Are the 
tours of duty posted? Are the labor laws 
posted? Is the A-B toll bulletin posted and 
correct ? Do they have the proper supply of 
directories and are they up-to-date? Are 
the proper records being maintained and in 
good condition at the toll centers? First 
reference books, block rate and section 
charts, long lines list of stations, etc.—all 
these and many other things I note in the 
central offices. 

I always visit the commercial office, or 
if there is no commercial office, the per- 
son responsible for the commercial work, 
and discuss this feature of the business. I 
go over the interline and American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. reports, explaining 
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any points about which they are in doubt. 
I also question them as to their method of 
billing, and have in many cases been able 
to suggest changes in methods which have 
resulted to their advantage. After each 
visit I prepare a report, setting forth the 
existing conditions and making whatever 
recommendations seem proper. 

These reports are forwarded direct to 
the general toll supervisor, who in turn 
forwards them to the department heads in 
order that matters pertaining to each de- 
partment may be followed up. I should 
like to say here that every one of these 
reports is read personally by our vice- 
president and general manager, Mr. Ches- 
terman. I, in turn, keep a follow-up record 
until matters requiring attention are closed. 

I like the work immensely and the spirit 
of the people with whom I deal. They 
are almost without exception anxious to 
give good service, anxious to learn more 
about operating and appreciative to a 
marked degree of all I can do for them. 
Illinois Bell Gives “Time of Day” 

Service in Chicago. 

The Illinois Bell Telephone on October 
3 inagurated the practice of giving the 
time of day by telephone to anyone call- 
ing for it and will make a charge for the 
service the same as for any other local 
The service is available 24 hours a 
day from any telephone in Chicago by 
calling Cathedral 8000. 

The company pointed out that the new 
service is not a revenue producing one 
but was inaugurated for the benefit of 





call. 
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those who find it more convenient to get 
the time from the telephone company than 
in some other manner. 

Up to a few years ago the company fu: 
nished the time of day on a no-payment 
basis to anyone who called but was forced 
this when the number of 
“time of day” calls became so great as to 


te discontinue 


become a burden on the regular telephone 
service. The will be 
supporting as its cost will be paid by those 
who use it and it will not be a burden, 
financially or otherwise, for the regular 
telephone traffic to bear. 


new service self- 


Directors of Nebraska Association 
Discuss Annual Convention. 

Three invitations from cities wherein 
to hold the next annual meeting of the 
Nebraska Telephone Association were laid 
before the directors at a meeting held in 
Lincoln on September 29. These 
from Omaha, Lincoln and Kearney. It 
was decided to take a referendum vote of 
the members. 

Secretary Kloidy reported 
success attending the district meetings held 
during the summer, at which management 
problems were largely discussed. 

Members present at the meeting in- 
ciuded Warren Pratt, Kearney, president: 
E. B. Wait, Comstock, vice-president; W. 
E. Bell, Lincoln, treasurer; George M. 
Kloidy, Lincoln, secretary, and directors, 
E. D. Warner, Scottsbluff; J. E. Baggs- 
trom, Wausa; J. M. Christensen, Blair; 
J. T. Shipley, Imperial; W. R. Johnson, 
Omaha, and F. F. Roderick, Blue Springs. 


came 


upon the 





Many people in executive 


modate emergencies. 


death. 
Today, the rose blooms fair. 
dew to help it grow toward today. 
plishment. 
|  terday’s. 
MORAL: 





TREADMILLS 


By Miss Anne Barnes 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 
positions 
engrossed in the daily routine of their job that it becomes a treadmill to them. 
Their duties are purely a mechanical performance. 
other comes after and so on—so on—the whole day through. 

When any sort of unusual rush comes up in a day’s business, they become 
flustered and incompetent because their one-track performance cannot accom- 
In this state of flustration they cry out against their 
employers, fellow employes, the public—in fact, everybody except themselves. 

This routine of theirs was once something to grow to; and when the) 
| finally arrived, this was their accomplishment—their big day. 

But how quickly the big day becomes yesterday. 
day will soon become only a treadmill, unless we look out and beyond for 
new accomplishments to grow toward. 

Someone has wisely said, “Living too long with things accomplished means 


It has taken the season’s sunshine, rain and 
This day is its big day, its day of accom 
But tomorrow, it must give place to tomorrow’s blooms—not yes 


The thing accomplished is merely a stepping stone 
upward to more and greater accomplishments. 
“Only as much do I know as I have lived.”—Emerson. 


allow themselves to become so 


This follows that; the 


And tomorrow, our big 
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Upwards of 3,500,000 Strowger 


Automatic ?elephones installed 


| orunder construction throughout 


the world 





HE patriotism of the Poles has always been an astonish- 
ment to the whole world. An English statesman has 
said of them---‘‘The Polish race has many gifts, but per- 
haps its enduring faith is its most remarkable characteristic.”’ 


Scientists, both men and women, poets, musicians, painters, 
writers, have sprung up from among this people. There is no 
branch of Art or Science in which the Poles have failed to show 
themselves pre-eminent. Splendidly gifted by nature with 
the musical temperament, the distinctive taste of the Poles in 
music has long been acknowledged, and the music of the 
country is as ancient as its history. 


The Poles are awake, and alive to possibilities; they are quick 
to seize any opportunity that may help to re-establish their 
country on a firm and stable basis. Recognizing the im- 
portance of efficient telephone communication in their scheme 
of national developement, they have wisely selected ‘‘Strowger”’ 
as the established automatic system which has already proved 
its capabilities the world over. 
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The Tra 


In the transmitter testing device shown 
below, two transmitters are mounted on the 
two standards, and comparative tests are 
made upon them. 
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nj Leadership Begins ~ 


ang Tests 


NY means of the transmitter comparison device illustrated, the 

_ BD performance characteristics of transmitters may be studied. Com- 

 ftson by the sense of hearing alone is supplemented by the readings 
the delicate measuring instruments, giving the investigator a clear 
tiation of the operative qualities of the transmitter being tested. 
yits use, an engineer can make a detailed study which yields a better 
werstanding of the transmitter and contributes largely to the con+ 
tency of performance of factory-made apparatus. 


& 
This is but one of the many precision devices by means of which 
w Research and Development Department of Automatic Electric 
t. carries on its work of testing, perfecting and developing Strowger 
tomatic telephone equipment. The high regard with which this + 


pratus is regarded by telephone engineers in every part of the 
id is the result of many years of effort on the part of this highly 
lled technical staff, whose aim has always been to give the tele- 
wne subscriber a more convenient, more rapid and accurate service 
the lowest possible cost. 





eMore Than 3,500000 
Strowger Automatic Telephones 
in Service or on Order 
Throughout the‘World 





Automatic Electric Inc. : 


Factory and General Offices: 1033 West Van Buren Street 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 





Sells Farmers House Furnishings 
by Systematic Telephone Use. 
Alexander Martin, proprietor of a house 

furnishing business at Roxbury, Ohio, has 

found in his telephone the best possible 
aid to better sales, according to House 

Furnishing Review. Mr. Martin has made 

a thorough canvass of the residents of his 

county, and from the list obtained in this 

way has made many sales which otherwise 
might have been lost. 

Whenever a new patron visits the store, 
he is asked courteously to give his name, 
address and telephone number, which are 
then added to the index of telephone cus- 
tomers. This list is overhauled carefully 
cvery three months, so that no time or 
expense will be wasted upon wrong num- 
bers or changes of address. 

Regularly, usually year, 
every housewife on the list is called up by 
the merchant. From his records, Mr. 
Martin is able to refer to some recent pur- 
chase, in almost every case. This 
nishes him with an “opening,” which is 
impeccable. 

Speaking about his methods, Mr. Martin 
“in districts, a dozen or 
more are served by the same telephone line. 
Over this medium, farmers discuss their 
business and what their 
neighbors are doing, or planning to do. 
This eavesdropping is accepted in good 
faith, and early last summer I decided to 
use it as an aid to sales. 

“My calling list is made up of prominent 


four times a 


fur- 


said : country 


‘listen-in’ on 


tarmers in different localities, who have 
previously bought goods at my store. The 
numbers are selected at random from this 
list; the telephone calls being made about 
seven o’clock in the evening, when families 
are gathered at home, and are most likely 
to be alert to a ring on the party line. 
The person addressed may not be in the 
market for new goods, but I estimate that 
several of her neighbors are listening to 
what we say. 

They hear Mrs. Smith recommend my 
goods, and the impression is that I am 
saving her money and unnecessary labor. 
They hear me mention, and give the price 
of, numerous items needed in their own 
homes, and they learn that each article is 
sold on a reliable guarantee. This goes a 
long way in boosting my reputation, and, 
in seven cases out of ten I get additional 
calls for the goods.” 


“Hearing” Through Sense Organs 


of Touch and Vibrations. 
In the September issue of the Journal of 
The Franklin Institute, Robert H. Gault, 
professor of psychology, Northwestern 


University, tells of using the principle of 





the telephone, together with amplification, 
experimentally in relation to understanding 
so complicated a thing as spoken language 
when it is carried as vibrations ins‘tru- 
mentally to the skin of one or of several 
persons at once and felt as something vi- 
brating against the skin. It is a success- 
ful experiment. 

It relates to the use of the feel of 
and of connected discourse as a 
means for the correction of defects in 
speech such as those that occur in semi- 
mutes. Here is a door newly ajar into the 


applied science of phonetics. 


words 


Is it possible to feel musical sounds 
also and to enjoy them by feeling them? 
Experiment alone can answer. Preliminary 
work in this direction has elicited a fav- 
orable opinion. 

“Of course, it is not ‘hearing’ that I am 
talking about,” says Professor Gault. “That 
is a figure of speech. It is feeling speech 
and musical sounds through the organs of 
touch in the skin and through the organs 
of the sense of vibration; distinguishing 
the feel of one word from the feel of an- 
other and associating meanings with differ- 
ent ‘feels’ exactly as we associate mean- 
ings with different sounds. 

“There is nothing more mysterious 
about knowing a spoken word by its feel 
and about recognizing differences in pitch 
by their actual qualities than there is about 
knowing a cake of soap in the dark by its 
feel. 

Imagine a group of persons, each of 
whom holds a vibrator in his hand. Each 
device is analogous to the ear piece in a 
radio set. In its own place each one serves 
the same purpose. Through suitable bat- 
teries and an amplifier these devices are 
connected transmitter or micro- 
Now assume a speaker; let him 
ke out of the subject’s sight and any dis- 
tance away, if only he is before the trans- 
mitter so that his vocal vibrations beat 
upon it. Then the moving element in each 
vibrator hidden in the hand of the ‘listener’ 
begins to work against his finger-tip and 
he knows at once that something is ‘go- 
ing on.’ 


with a 
phone. 


Now, if the speaker’s assistant before 
the eyes of the subjects will use a black- 
board, a piece of chalk and a pointer, they 
—the ‘teletactile auditors—will soon dis- 
cover that one thing happens against their 
finger-tips when the word a falls from 
the speaker’s lips into the transmitter at 
the other end of the system, and another 
thing when o is uttered, and quite a differ- 
ent thing when the word is elephant; in 
like manner, to the end of the alphabet 
and .dictionary. By and by, the folk who 
are holding the vibrators can get on with- 
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out the assistant and his blackboard and 
can travel the road alone.” 

Professor Gault commenced his experi- 
ments more than four years ago. At pres- 
ent, and during the last three years, the 
work is under the auspices of the National 
Research Council. 

In speaking of the possibilities that may 
result from the experimental work, Pro- 
fessor Gault says: 

“The use of the tactual sense and the 
sense of vibration by the method I am 
developing may yet be an independent av- 
enue for the reception of speech by the 
deaf. We need to assume only that ‘listen- 
ers’ through the skin may be equipped for 
teletactile audition not during only a half- 
hour daily, but throughout the successive 
days of school terms. 

Apart from this, the method, as a sup- 
plement to lip-reading, will speed up the 
processes of instruction and learning gen- 
erally in for the deaf. It 
greatly facilitate the process of develop- 
ing speech amongst mutes and semi-mutes. 
It will provide a new tool for our use in 
studying the 
integration in language development. It will 
centribute very interestingly to the psy- 
chology of meaning and of sensation. Its 
usefulness will be limited only when, if 
cver, it is appropriated and made the ex- 
clusive property of doctrinaires. 

We have talked to the skin of our sub- 
jects until two of them have been able to 
pick up new connected discourse by this 
means independently of hearing. Six times 
we have demonstrated that the feel of 
speech, added to seeing it through the eyes 
of a lip-reader, as much as doubles one’s 
capacity to interpret what is being said. 
We have shown that by dint of repeatedly 
feeling connected speech, one becomes ac- 
quainted with rhythm, varying tempo. 
emphasis, accent, pitch and pattern—all of 
which together carry meanings to you and 
me. Through these ways and by-ways the 
deaf find great aid in the reception of 
speech.” 


schools will 


psychological problems of 


“How to Use the Magneto Tele- 
hone.” 

The Illinois Bell Telephone Co. recently 
distributed among its magneto subscribers 
a little folder entitled “How to Use the 
Magneto Telephone; Information and Sug- 
gestions That Will Help You Get the 
Greatest Value from Your Teleph ne.” 
The front cover carries an illustration o! 
a magneto telephone beneath the forego- 
ing title and the request is then made: 
“Please Read Carefully and Keep ‘eat 
Your Telephone for Reference.” 

The text matter of the folder reads: 

“The quality of your telephone service 
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depends to a large extent upon the proper 
use of the equipment, with a correct un- 
derstanding of the procedure to follow in 
obtaining and receiving calls. 

In order to assist you in. securing the 
best results we are showing below the 
proper steps to be followed when you use 
your telephone. 

Making Calls. 


1. Always consult the directory before 
making a call. Call by number rather than 
by name, as this helps both in the speed 
and the accuracy of the service. 

2. On the individual 
handle one quick turn. 


lines, give the 
Then remove the 
receiver, and when the operator answers, 
give her the number with which you wish 
to talk. 

On party lines, remove the receiver from 
the hook to make sure the line is not in 
use before attempting to make a call. If 
the line is clear, replace the receiver on 
the hook and give the handle one quick 
turn. Then remove the receiver and when 
the operator answers, pass the call to her. 
If the line is in use, replace the receiver 
and wait a few minutes before listening in 
again to determine if it is clear. 

3. To call another telephone on your 
own line, signal the operator and give her 
the number. She will ask you to hang up 
while she rings the called number. When 
you think the operator has had time to 
ting, or you hear the correct number of 
rings, remove your receiver. If the called 
number does not answer within a reason- 
able interval, signal the operator by plac- 
ing the receiver on the hook and give the 
handle one quick turn. Remove the re- 
ceiver and ask the operator to ring the 
number again. Then hang up the receiver 
again while she is ringing. 

4. When you finish your conversation, 
receive a report that the line you want is 
busy, or that your party does not answer, 
hang up the receiver and give the handle 
one quick turn. This lets the operator 
know immediately when you are through 
talking, and therefore, makes it possible 
for her to take down the connection 
immediately, which in turn makes the line 
available for other calls. 


Answering Incoming Calls. 


1. On party lines, when your telephone 
hell rings, listen before removing the re- 
ceiver from the hook, to make sure the 
number of rings are those assigned to your 
telephone. 

2. If the number of rings indicates your 
telephone is wanted, remove the receiver 
and answer by giving your telephone num- 
ber, for example, ‘This is 864-J-2. 

3. \Vhen you have finished your conver- 
‘ation, replace the receiver on the hook and 
give the handle one quick turn. 


General. 
l. Try to speak slowly and distinctly. 
This will help in more promptly securing 
the number you want. 


2. In order to secure the best results, 
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you should speak directly into the trans- 
mitter, with the lips about one-half inch 
from the mouthpiece. 

3. Limit your conversation to a reason- 
able period, five minutes or less. This al- 
lows other subscribers on your line to 
make calls and avoids interruptions and 
annoyance. 

4. When the line is in use, replace the 
receiver at once, for holding the receiver 
off the hook interferes with the conver- 
sation and delays the prompt release of the 
line.” 


Proper Use of Telephone. 
By Ray BLain. 

It seems that the average user of the 
telephone will never learn the importance 
of speaking directly into the mouthpiece. 
Subscribers usually resent any reference 
to their not using a telephone properly. 
They think that, because they have been 
using telephones for a number of years, 
they are not in need of any instruction in 
what they consider is a _ very 
operation. 

For this reason, any instructions printed 
in directories as to the importance of 
speaking directly tnio the transmitter, are 
always ignored. Many a time I have wit- 
nessed parties talking over an instrument 
with one cheek toward the mouthpiece and 
raving that the service was terrible at the 
same time. 

The equivalent of from 28 to 32 miles 
standard No. 19 gage cable is considered 
commercial transmission in the average ex- 
change. We will say that, when speaking 
directly into the transmitter with the lips 
close to the mouthpiece, the transmission 
loss is zero. In other words, that the 
transmitter is functioning as it should with 
only the natural losses. Then by speaking 
in the same tone of voice with the lips 
about one inch from the mouthpiece, the 
losses are equivalent to three or four miles 
of standard cable. By speaking in the same 
manner but with the lips two inches from 
the mouthpiece, the losses are increased to 
about ten miles of standard cable. The 
sad part of it is that the average user of 
the telephone does: not always keep the 
lips as close as two inches from the mouth- 
piece. 

In many exchanges when two subscrib- 
ers living a great distance apart talk to 
each other the losses are 20 miles or more. 
When a local subscriber talks over a toll 
or rural line, the losses may increase to 30 
miles or more. Under conditions such as 
these, if both subscribers will speak direct- 
ly into the transmitter, the transmission 
will likely be good. But if they speak two 
inches or more from the transmitter, it 
can readily be seen that they will have 
great difficulty understanding each other. 

With the ordinary wall type telephone it 
is almost impossible to install at a height 
suitable to accommodate the various 
heights of a family so that they all can 
speak directly into the transmitter with the 


simple 
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necessary comfort. With the old desk type 
telephone there is always the tendency for 
the subscriber to reach out with one hand, 
remove the receiver, and then shout into 
the transmitter from a distance of about 
two feet to avoid moving the desk stand 
over near enough to speak directly into it. 
This is especially true when a desk top is 
cuttered up with papers, books, etc. 

Poor transmission over a contract toll 
line that connected two offices in distant 
cities for an hour each day was traced to 
the fact that the parties having this service 
would make notes of various things that 
they were going to speak about over the 
toll line. Then by reference to these notes 
and making new ones while talking, they 
were speaking down at the desk and not 
into the mouthpiece as they should. This 
caused poor transmission, even though the 
line was equivalent to 28 miles of standard 
cable. In this case proper instruction has 
eliminated the trouble for the time being. 

Regardless of the criticism that we hear 
concerning the new “French” type tele- 
phone, I believe that it is the proper idea, 
for with it the subscriber must talk direct- 
ly into the transmitter and about the proper 
distance from it. 

The usual objection of holding the trans- 
mitter out of the vertical plane does not 
seem to affect this instrument. Subscribers 
will always use an instrument the easiest 
way possible and in this case the easiest 
way is the right way. While transmission 
tests may show the desk type as better, 
still the average transmission with the 
hand set type is undoubtedly better, due 
te the lips being closer to the transmitter 
mouthpiece than when the desk or wall 
type instruments are used. 

If we can change the models of auto- 
mobiles each year, when they cost hun- 
dreds of dollars, then why so much fuss 
over changing the model of the telephone 
every 50 years when the new model is 
more pleasing in appearance and does the 
job better too? 


Observations of a Cashier. 
By Margaret G. McPhee, 
Alberta Government Telephones, Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada. 

The work of a cashier consists in tak- 
ing payments of accounts and tendering 
the correct receipt and change. The pleas- 
ure that can enlighten the task is found in 
observing the various customers. Like all 
routine jobs, this business of being a 
cashier sometimes palls. But, to one who 
is interested in human nature, it offers 
moments of surprise each day. 

Here they come to pay their accounts, 
boys and girls, men and women. 
ages range from 7 to 70 years. House- 
wives, schoolgirls and boys, greasy me- 
chanics and_ truck-drivers, policemen, 
street railway men, lawyers, doctors, tink- 
ers and tailors, Salvation Army lassie, a 
blind man and a pugilist, tired business 


Their 
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men and work-worn mothers with babies. 

They come from all classes of society, 
from every trade and profession, from 
shanty and mansion, from church and 
brothel, from every nation and every race. 
The young, the old, the strong, the in- 
firm, the drunk, the sober, the well- 
dressed, the poorly-clad, the rude, the 
polite—they all pass before the cashier’s 
wicket. 

Here they come to pay their accounts, 
and how differently they pay. With what 
indifference one. parts with some money; 
the next, with evident reluctance, slowly 
passes his bill through the wicket. The 
one puts his money down with scarcely a 
look at it and pockets his change in the 
same manner; the other keeps his fingers 
on his money until the cashier has the re- 
ceipt ready, and if there is change, he 
counts it carefully. 

The remarks that people utter at the 
wicket are indicative of the personality of 
the payer. Listen to a few of them: 

“There goes more money. If it weren't 
for paying bills I’d be rich.” 

“Three dollars shot! Oh well, if it were 
more, I’d still have the telephone. It’s 
worth it.” 

“Ye gods! Is this all I get in return 
for good money? Just a piece of paper.” 

And yet these people are responsible 
citizens. Each one has reached the age 
of understanding and certainly should know 
the value of the commodity for which he 
pays. If he pays with a sigh, regretfully, 
he condemns himself—a man to sign a 
contract, and then to think that, perhaps, 
the cost is too much but still to continue 
to pay; that is a curious thing. 

Here is the young girl who comes in. 
She is pretty and has pleasing manners. 
She is not troubled as to where the money 
came from, nor whither it is going. She 
transforms a common business transaction 
into an act of charm and beauty. There 
is magic in this, 

What a relief a good-looking, well- 
groomed man or woman is, when viewed 
in a line of drab humanity. Better a whiff 
of perfume than the odor of a pig-sty. 

The older men and women, with gray 
hair and wrinkled faces, are gracious and 
talkative. They have learned to face life 
with kindly smiles. Yet, with what im- 
patience the others in line view an old 
lady, who is slow in taking her change 
and leaving the wicket! Will these peo- 
ple, who frown at age’s difficulties, mellow 
with the passing of time and become tol- 
erant of others? 

There is the eminent citizen of good 
standing, who pays each month the ac- 
count of a lady of shady reputation. There 
is the head of a philanthropic society who 
has no time for courtesy. There are the 
genial folk and the grouches. There are 
the gentle-mannered and the coarse. 

There is the women who thinks she gave 
the cashier “$10, when she gave $5. She 
will wax indignant and call loudly for the 
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manager. The cashier will count the day’s 
cash, while the lady waits. The cash 
balances—and the woman leaves the office, 
protesting and, no doubt, believing she has 
been robbed. The next day, she will tele- 
phone the office and admit her error. She 
had left the $10 bill at home. But how 
positive she was at the time of payment! 

Then there is the old gentleman who 
says that hé enjoys paying his account, 
because the cashier is courteous. Or is it 
because she is a girl and pleasant to look 
upon? 

Many people are careless in handling 
money and frequently give the cashier 
more than is necessary. As a general. 
rule, they are courteous. However, one 
really nasty customer can undo the work 
of 20 good ones in the eyes of the cashier. 

Looking over a line-up, I often think 
that this motley gathering is representa- 
tive of the crowd that will appear before 
the’ gates on Judgment Day, and there 
await a settlement of their earthly ac- 
counts. 


Interstate Utilities Co. Changes 
Form of Field Organization. 

A change in the field organization of 
The Interstate Utilities Co., Spokane, 
Wash., has been made. 

Experience has shown that the “three 
column” organization plan under which the 
field forces have functioned for several 
years is not adapted to the present orrgani- 
zation, which has grown to such propor- 
tions that it has become unwieldly under 
the old system. The “three column” sys- 
tem worked very well until the company 
increased in size to such an extent that 
direct lines of responsibjlity became diffi- 
cult to outline. 

The present plan of organization in- 
volves the division of the territory covered 
by the company into four districts. At 
the head of each district is a district man- 
ager who has complete charge of the 
operation of the company in his district. 
All employes—plant, commercial and traffic 
—report directly to the district manager. 

The district manager, in turn, reports 
directly to the superintendent, except in 
special matters which are handled by heads 
of various departments in the general 
office, in which case he reports directly to 
the head of the department concerned. 

For example, should the northern dis- 
trict manager have a problem which con- 
cerns a plant maintenance practice or pol- 
icy, the matter. is referred to the super- 
visor of maintenance, or should the matter 
pertain to traffic or sales it is referred to 
the traffic chief or the sales manager. 
Time Shows Accuracy of Survey 

of Future Development. 

In checking up recently on the 20-year 
ahead survey made jf 1919, officials of the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lin- 
coln, Neb., were pleased to find that while 
in 1919 they figured, from what had been 
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the history of the past, on having 13,700 
circuits in place in 1927 in the Lincoin 
zone, which also includes the suburbs of 
Havelock, College View, Bethany and 
University Place, they now have 14,200, or 
500 more than estimated. 

The population estimate fell short by a 
number of thousands, just how far can- 
not be told until the company can get the 
latest census estimate of the zone popula- 
tion at present. 

The pleasing feature lay in the fact that 
while population has not grown as rapidly 
as was then indicated, telephone develop- 
ment has been greater, indicating a nearer 
approached to saturation now than in 1919. 
the survey indicated the trend and shift of 
population with almost startling accuracy. 


Toll Revenue-Boosting Chart Ad- 


vocated as Good Advertising. 

Member companies of the Illinois Tele- 
phone Association have been sent a sam- 
ple of a toll revenue boosting chart pre- 
pared by the Illinois Telephone Co., Jack- 
sonville, Ill. This chart is designed to be 
hung in hotels, depots, interurban stations, 
clubs and other places where the public, 
especially the traveling public, congregates. 

“We believe,” says Secretary Jay G. 
Mitchell of the association, “that it would 
be good advertising policy for any tele- 
phone company to display a similar chart, 
showing its popular toll connections, in 
each of its offices, having a zinc etching 
made of the chart so that it could be pub- 
lished in the local newspaper in the town 
where each exchange is located also. 

“Under present conditions this office can 
design a similar chart for member com- 
panies and will be glad to do so, upon re- 
quest, there being no charge for this serv- 
ice. From this design the local printer 
can produce the charts in sufficient quan- 
tities that a company might require.” 


Time for Solicitors in 
Securing Prospect List. 

A method of securing an accurate list 
of homes without telephones on various 
streets in the city of Lincoln, Neb., has 
resulted in saving considerable time for the 
solicitors as well as the sale of many tele- 
phones, according to D. G. Bell, local com- 
mercial manager of the Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 

A late copy of the city directory, giving 
the addresses of all the houses on “A” 
street, is checked with the information 
operator’s list which contains the homes 
on “A” street with telephones. This check 
quickly reveals the houses that do not have 
telephones. As a result many telephone 
orders have been secured. 


Saves 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, October 3—Copper—S'cady. 
electrolytic spot and futures, 13%c. fin— 
Firm, spot and nearby, $59.12; December. 
$58.87 59.00. 
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Telephone Aids Marketing of Fruit 


With Unusually Large Grape and Apple Crops as a Climax, Fruit Growers 
in Northeast Section of Kansas Enjoy One of Their Best Years—Local and 
Long Distance Telephone Service Great Aid in Cultivation and Harvesting 


By W. L. Welliever 


Manager, Northeast Kansas Telephone Co., Troy, Kans. 


The bounteous fruit harvest in Doniphan 
county, Kansas, is said to be even exceed- 
ing the hopeful anticipations of the faith- 
ful orchardists and others who viewed 
the Apple Blossom festival at Troy last 
spring. Nature is this year giving a fitting 
reward to the foresighted husbandman who 
planted and cared for the immense or- 
chards in that territory years ago. Their 
work was a service which has made that 
section of Kansas famous for apples, 
grapes, strawberries and other fruit. 

Fruit raising has been developed into 
a specialty by the farmers of that terri- 
tory. Long experience have 
taught them the best methods of grafting 
seedling stock, spraying to prevent insect 
damage, grading to meet the market stand- 
ards and other practices which have had a 
part in their success. In order to handle 
their work in the rush season, every fa- 
cility is used. That is necessary because 
fruit is such a perishable product. 

In connection with their efforts to get 
their work done as rapidly as possible, the 
telephone has won high praise because of 
good service rendered. The territory is 
served by the Northeast Kansas Tele- 
phone Co. which has a total of nearly 
4000 telephones in use in the cities and 
tural districts. The company has ex- 
changes in Doniphan county at Wathena, 
Troy, Highland, Doniphan and White 
Cloud and also in Brown county at Hia- 
watha, Horton and Morrill. 

The apple industry alone in Doniphan 
county annually brings in about $350,000, 
and apples are only one of the many crops 
raised in that rich territory. Last year 
800 cars of apples were shipped out of the 
country over the railroads. Another 50 
carloads were trucked out. 

Apple-picking time is also cider-making 
tme in Doniphan county. The cider mill 
at Wathena used more than 100 carloads 
of apples in its cider and vinegar making 
operations last year. It is readily seen that 
it would taken considerable “sipping” to 
sip through a single straw, all the cider 
made in Doniphan county, as the total 
production of the cider mill last year was 
225,000 gallons, in addition to a large 
amount of apple butter. 

Doniphan county’s orchard land covers 
pproximately 8,000 acres. The average 
tumber of apple trees to the acre is 40, 
which makes a total of 320,000 producing 
‘tees. When a person realizes that an 
apple ‘ree does not come into its full 
Produciiveness until its sixth year of 
rowth he perceives the foresighted per- 


years of 


sistence of the men who have made 
Doniphan county the horticultural leader 
in Kansas. 

Besides the large apple production in 
Doniphan county, an immense quantity of 
small fruit is produced. Wathena is espe- 
cially noted for its berry crop. Shipments 





Scene in Doniphan County, Kans., Apple Orchard, 
Where Harvest Time Brings Increased Use of Tele— 
phone as Aid in Marketing the Crop. 


from that town alone in a single season 
amount to a total of 166,710 cases of small 
fruit and 149,505 baskets of grapes. The 
productiveness of the soil is shown by 
the fact that a single acre has produced 
strawberries valued at $1,100, another acre 
$525 worth of grapes. In the strawberry 
season, Wathena ships from 10 to 20 cars 
daily and a total of 175% cars in a year. 

The strawberry crop this year was not 
as large as expected. But by the middle 
of June, the reports showed that the sale 
of strawberries had brought the county 
approximately $100,000. Estimates made 
at that time on the shipments from Wa- 
thena, Blair and Troy showed that the 
total was in excess of 20,000 cases, which 
at the average price of $2.50 amounted to 
a total of $87,500. 

Raspberries and blackberries are also 
produced in Doniphan county in large 
amounts. Records on the exact yields of 
those fruits are hard to secure because the 
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size of each individual grower’s patch is 
rather small. 

Taylor Bauer, manager of the Independ- 
ent Truck Co. at Wathena, reports that 16 
carloads of grapes shipped from 
that city this year. Each carload includes 
2,780 baskets which were sold at the whole- 
sale price of 27 
basket. Mr. Bauer estimates 
that the crop this year will 
exceed 65 


were 


cents a 


carloads of the 
Concord variety, which are to 
be shipped Wathena 
Concord 
grapes began on September 1. 

Grapes from this territory 
as well as the other fruit is 
shipped to markets in Colo- 
rado, Minnesota, 


from 
The harvest of 


Wisconsin, 
Illinois and some other states. 
In connection with marketing 
the fruit, the long distance 
telephone service of the 
North-East Kansas Telephone 
Co. and its connecting com- 
panies plays a big part. In 
that regard, Mr. Bauer re- 
marked that more than 75 per 
cent of the fruit his company 
handles is sold over the tele- 
phone. 

Apple picking is well under 
way in Doniphan county. 
Estimates show that 40 per 
cent of the apples raised in 
the county are Jonathans and 
the Doniphan county Jona- 

than apples have won a splen- 
did reputation in all the big markets. The 
remainder of the apple crop is divided 
between Ben Davis, Gano, Delicious and 
Grimes Golden varieties. The crop this 
year is estimated at 65 per cent but the 
local shipments are expected to exceed 500 
carloads of apples. 

Troy is the apple center of Doniphan 
county, although Wathena and Blair han- 
dle a large amount of the crop. Wathena 
is the berry and grape center. Tomatoes 
are fast becoming a profitable crop in the 
county. Estimates show that more than 
15 cars have been shipped from Doniphan 
county this year. One grower has 32,000 
plants set out this year. Many others have 
from 500 to 15,000 plants. 

Although fruit raising is the specialty 
ir Doniphan county which received the 
most publicity, still that county and its ad- 
joining county, Brown, are among the 
most fertile in Kansas. The soil compares 
favorably with that which has made the 
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Mississippi valley famous for its 
ductiveness. 

Every crop grown in any temperate cli- 
mate can be produced in abundance. The 
farmers are among the most progressive 
in the state. Telephones and other mod- 
ern conveniences are a necessity to them 
and have proved a means of making farm 
life the most independent and the most 
profitable method of making a living in that 


vicinity. 


pro- 


Arrange to Attend National Con- 
vention; Programs Points. 

The program being made up for the an- 
ual convention of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, which is 
to be held at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, be- 
yinning Tuesday, October, 18 and closing 
Friday, October 21, contains something of 
interest for everyone engaged in tele- 
phone work. 

The luncheon plan of meeting, which 
was inaugurated at last year’s convention, 
will be continued and extended to include 
breakfast meetings. 

The divisional meetings on Wednesday 
afternoon will open with luncheons, there 
being a joint luncheon for the plant and 
accounting divisions, one for the newly- 
created commercial division, and one for 
the traffic division. On Friday morning 
the meetings of each of these divisions 
will open with a breakfast, which will be 
followed by brief discussions of points of 
interest and a general summing up of the 
discussions, after which the four divisions 
will merge into a general session. 

Secretary Charles C. Deering, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, who is also chairman of the 
traffic division, states that the program 
for the traffic division conference will be 
of particular interest to chief operators. 
Company managers are urged to send their 
chief operators to the convention, not only 
for the benefit they may obtain from par- 
ticipation in the various discussions, but 
aiso the benefit obtained from talking over 
individual problems with other chief oper- 
ators. 

The traffic program includes papers by 
the following: 

Miss Rose Shebesky, supervisor, La 
Crosse Telephone Co., La Crosse, Wis., 
on the subject, “Routine for Local Oper- 
ating Instruction.” 

Miss Bess Peterson, chief operator, Mar- 
shall Telephone Co., Marshalltown, Iowa, 
“Conducting Supervisors’ Meetings and 
the Effect on Service.” 

Mrs. Dorothy Van Ert, general traffic 
supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, 
Springfield, Ill, “Poor Transmission 
Tickets.” 

The program of the commercial division 
will include papers by Roy F. Wilder, gen- 
«ral commercial manager, Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
J. W. Baker, assistant to: general man- 
ager, Interstate Utilities Co., Spokane, 

Wash., and H. M. Engh, manager of 
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torical data you have. 





TELEPHONE RELICS AND HISTORICAL DATA 
WANTED FOR CONVENTION 


| 

The Independent Pioneer Telephone Association of the United States 
| is arranging to have an exhibit of relics of early Independent telephony 
at the coming national convention to be held in the Hotel Sherman, 
19, 20 and 21. 
pioneer Independent equipment and other relics and historical data per- 
taining to early Independent telephony are requested to send them by 
express to J. K. Johnston, secretary, I. P. T. A., Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
to arrive not later than Monday, October 17. 

If the owners do not care to donate their historical equipment to be- 
come a part of the permanent exhibit to be placed in a museum, or some 
suitable place to be provided for hereafter, please advise the secretary 
and it will be returned after the convention. 

Let’s make this a good display! 


J. K. JOHNSTON, Secretary, I. P. T. A. 


Those having in their possession 


Send in whatever relics and his- 


903 Lemcke Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

















public relations; Mutual Telephone Co., 


Erie, Pa. 
S. P. Grace, commercial development 
engineer, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 


New York City, will present an illustrated 
address, which will also include demon- 
strations, relating to some of the latest 
advances in the telephone art. 

An important part of the convention are 
the exhibits, and this year they will be 
more interesting than ever. All of the 
available space has been assigned, indi- 
cating that manufacturers and supply men 
intend making this year’s display more in- 
teresting and more varied than ever before. 

The entertainment committee of the In- 
dependent Pioneer Telephone Association 
is completing arrangements for what is 
termed a “Grand Surprise Banquet and 
Entertainment. When, Where, How?” The 
committee has “something up its sleeve” 
for this year’s entertainment but is not 
divulging any of its plans, saying that the 
mystery will be uncovered at 12:30 p. m. 
Thursday, October 20, in the convention 
hall. 

Attention is directed by Secretary Deer- 
ing that the railroads are granting a rate 
of a fare and a half for the round trip on 
the certificate plan. Full fare is paid at the 
time of the purchase of the ticket with a 
request for a certificate. This certificate, 
when validated at the convention, will en- 
title the holder to a half fare for the re- 
turn trip. 

The complete program will appear in 
next week’s issue of TELEPHONY. Mean- 
while, companies are urged to make ar- 
rangements for sending their commercial, 
plant and accounting men and chief oper- 
ators to the convention. 

London - to - Canada Transatlantic 
Wireless Telephone Started. 
With Number 10 Downing street as the 


British end, wireless telephone communi- 
cation between Great Britain and Canada 
Was inagurated on the afternoon oi 





October 3. 
tween Premier Baldwin of Great 
and Premier Mackenzie King of Canada. 


The first conversation was be- 
Britain 
The transmission was clear. 

The service between Great Britain and 
Canada 
12:30 noon and 11 p. m,, 
For the present it is restricted to calls 
between subscribers in London and 
scribers in Ottawa, Quebec, Montreal, 
Toronto and Hamilton. The service later 
will be extended to other parts of Canada 
and to the provinces in Great Britain. 

The charge for telephoning from one 
country to the other is £15 ($72.75) for 
three minutes, and £5 ($24.25) for each 
additional minute or part thereof, paral- 
leling the rates between the United States 
and Great Britain. 


will be available daily between 


London time. 


sub- 


League Advocates Nation-wide In- 


vestigation of Bell System. 

A nationwide investigation of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
its subsidiaries, and legislation to elimi- 
nate profit- producing publicly - owned 
utilities from city and county bonding 
limits were advocated on September 23, 
at the final session of the annual meeting 
of the League of California Municipali- 
held at Sacramento. 

The telephone inquiry was urged by 
Milton Bryan, deputy city attorney of Los 
Angeles. A _ resolution adopted by the 
league called for appointment of a com- 
mittee of five to request the state railroad 
commission to cooperate in an appeal for 


t:es 


an investigation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

“Rate regulation is the most serious 
problem confronting California munici- 
palities,” said William J. Locke, secre 
tary of the league. “Whether or not 


rates will lead to public ownership de- 
pends on the extent to which publi utilt- 
ties will cooperate to make rate regula 
tion effective.” 
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ASSOCIATED TELEPHONE 
and TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY NEW YORK 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL 


$18,000,000 


PAID-IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$3,500,000 


HE ASSOCIATED TELEPHONE AND TELE- 

GRAPH COMPANY, which is owned by British 
and American Interests, undertakes outside of United 
States of America: 


1. Engineering, Construction, Management 
and Operation of complete Telephone 
Installations. 

2. The Examination, Negotiation and Acquisi- 
tion of Telephone Concessions. 

3. Financing Telephone Operating Proper- 
ties, or Extensions to Existing Plant. 

THE ASSOCIATED TELEPHONE AND TELE- 
GRAPH COMPANY and its Allied Companies own 
and manage directly or indirectly upwards of 300,000 
Telephones, and are connected with important British 
and other Manufacturing and Financial Interests 
throughout the World. 


Bankers in London 
Westminster Bank Limited Guaranty Trust Company 
Bankers in U. S. A. 

Commerce Trust Com , Kansas City, U. S. A. 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, U. 8S. A. 
London Consulting Engineers: W. W. Cook & Partners 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 2 
London Financial Agents: Theodore Gary and Company, London 
Stafford House, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 4 
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Good Poles *Good Service/ 


MALL companies as well as larger ones find 
Long-Bell Creosoted Yellow Pine Poles real 
factors in reducing maintenance costs. These 
~~. pressure-treated poles which resist 
\\. decay and other destructive ele- 
ments,seldom need repairs. This 
means a saving in money, con- 
tinuous good service and sat- 
isfied subscribers, 













Write for ‘Sentinels of Service’, 
a Booklet showing how Long- 
Bell Poles can serve you. 





THE LONG- BELL 
LUMBER COMPANY 
2132 R. A. Long Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











CREOSOTED YeJlow Pine Poles 








For Maximum 
Service—Baker 
Contact Points 


EPENDABILITY and long life 
are the two essentials in a con- 
tact point. This “heart of the 

machine” should function evenly and 
steadily over long periods of time—it 
should not need replacement at fre- 
quent intervals. 

Baker Contact Points are made with 
this principle always in mind and the 
name “Baker” assures that perfect per- 
formance, without constant renewal, 
which is the outstanding characteristic 
of a good contact point. Our contacts 
are made of Platinum, Iridio-Plati- 
num, Silver and Special Alloys. There 
are sizes and types for all purposes. 


BAKER & CO., INC. 


54 Austin St., Newark, N. J. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 

















To provide superior 
telephone’ service by 
lowering the danger 
risk of lightning and 
sneak currents and the 
careful protection of 
operators, is good tele- 
phone management. 


In the accomplishment 
of these _ endeavors, 
VAC-M Arresters have 
never failed for those 
who have used them 


Install them today and 
your lightning  prob- 
lems are solved for the 
years to come. 





Write for our Catalog 


THE NATIONAL ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 








Mentioning TELEPHONY gives your inauiry tone. 








What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule ot Telephone Hearings 


More Publicity and More Data Re- 
quired in San Franciso Case. 

At the opening hearing at San Fran- 
cisco before the California Railroad Com- 
mission on the application of the Pacific 
elephone & Telegraph Co. for increased 
rates aggregating $7,000,000 in the bay 
cities, the company was ordered to send a 
notice to each subscriber informing him 
exactly what the rate increase will mean 
to him in monthly payments. 


also ordered the Pa- 
cific company to furnish to the attorneys 
and engineers representing opposing inter- 
ests, such additional data bearing on the 
rate case as they may ask for, and espe- 
cially giving information as to the meth- 
ods used by its engineers and officials in 
building up its rate request. 


The commission 


The ertire hearing lasted just one hour 
and was then ordered continued to Tues- 
day, December 20. President Ezra Decoto 
presided and with him sat Commissioners 
Clyde L. Seavey and William J. Carr. 

Every bay city was represented by its 
city attorney, except San Francisco, whose 
legal representative is Assistant City At- 
torney Dion Holm, although City Attorney 
J. J. O’Toole sat through the hearing. 

Attorney Holm at the opening of the 
hearing, declared that the 34 exhibits filed 
by the telephone company were not com- 
plete on valuations and depreciations and 
that from them it is impossible for the 
cities to obtain data on which to build their 
protest. He asked that the company be 
ordered to file complete exhibits and that 
the cities be given ample time to study 
them. 

Attorney Frank Shaw, representing the 
company, objected to such an order going 
through, saying that the company had put 
ii the exhibits to show that an increase 
in rates is necessary and that it is up to 
the cities to disprove this data. 

He also objected to Mr. Holm’s sug- 
gestion that the case be continued six 
months, saying that the telephone com- 
pany is losing money every day and wants 
prompt action. “I have seen cities prepare 
cases before,” he said, “and if you gave 
them a million years, they wouldn’t con- 
sider they were ready.” 

Lester W. Ready, former chief engineer 
cf the commission and more recently presi- 
cent of the Key System Transit Co., sug- 
gested that the hearing be put over three 
months with the understanding that par- 
tial cross examination by counsel for the 
cities be started at that time. The com- 
mission made this order. 

Mr. Ready has been named as the spe- 


cial investigator for the railroad board to 
prepare the commission’s evidence in the 
company’s case. He will study evidence 
presented by the company and by the va- 
rious cities which are protesting the pro- 
posed raise in rates. 

Mr. Ready made a motion that the tele- 
phone company be ordered to include a 
duplicate bill to all subscribers with the 
regular November service bill, showing 
just what that subscriber would have to 
pay under the new rates asked for by the 
company. Attorney Shaw, for the com- 
pany, objected to this, but the commission 
inade an order for it. 

Two propositions must be settled by 
conference, under the orders of the com- 
mission made at this hearing. 

The first is the form of notice which 
the company has been ordered to prepare 
and which must be sent to all of its sub- 
scribers, informing each one exactly what 
the rate increase will mean 
nionthly payments. 

The second matter on which the three 
parties to the rate dispute must get to- 
gether is the additional information that 
the cities are asking for from the com- 
pany on its rate setup of facts. 


to him in 


Company at Shirley, Ind., Acquires 
Control of Ten Companies. 
The Indiana Public Service Commission 
has issued an order by which the Com- 
monwealth Telephone Co., a new corpora- 
tion with offices at Shirley, has come into 
control of the telephone company at that 
town and companies in nine other towns 

in central Indiana. 

Placing a total true valuation of $284,000 
on the properties coming within the con- 
solidation, the commission authorized the 
Commonwealth company to issue $170,000 
in 20-year bonds and $114,000 in stock 
to complete the purchases. Companies com- 
ing within the consolidation are: 

The Shirley Telephone Co., the Perk- 
insville & Lapel Rural Telephone Co., the 
Spiceland Cooperative Telephone Co., the 
Lewisville Telephone Co., the Raleigh 
Telephone Co., the Mooreland Telephone 
Co., the Windfall Telephone Co., the 
Cicero Telephone Co. and the White Star 
Telephone Co. 

W. W. Thomas, of Shirley, is named 
in the order as the president and general 
manager of the consolidated concern, and 
Charles F. Gronendyke, of Gaston, as 
vice-president; Carl F. Mote, one of the 
attorneys appearing before the commis- 
sion in the case, is said to have financial 
interest in the new company. 
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Illinois Commission Orders Bell 
Rates Remain Unchanged. 

Telephone rates in Springfield and other 
central Illinois towns and cities served by 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. will not be 
increased or lowered until ordered by the 
lilinois Commerce Commission, under a 
series of 15 orders issued by the com- 
mission September 20. The towns and 
specifically mentioned included 
Springfield, Buffalo, Mechanicsburg, Can- 
trall, Riverton, Rochester, Mt. 
Sterling and Rock Falls. 

The orders, in effect, stated that the 
rates put in effect by the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. in July, 1920, under a pro- 
visional order of the commission, will re- 
main effective until 
commission. 


cities 


Vernon, 


changed by the 


The telephone company, early in June 
cf this year, filed new schedules increasing 
rates in Springfield and other territory, 
but the commission issued a restraining 
order later in the month. Engineers of the 
company and those of the commission’s 
technical department are making a thor- 
ough investigation and evaluation of the 
company’s properties, which will be used 
as a basis for possible revisions in rates 
later. 


Holding Company Purchases 

Stock of Missouri Union Company. 
The Missouri 

sion recently 


Public Service Commis- 
authorized the Standard 
Telephone Co., a Delaware corporation, to 
purchase 1,578 shares of the common 
capital stock of par value $100 per share 
of the Missouri Union Telephone Co. 

At the hearing, exhibits were presented 
in evidence showing the financial condition 
of the applicant and of the Missouri Union 
Telephone Co. There were also filed in 
evidence a series of agreements covering 
the purchase of the stock, which agree- 
ments are between S. T. Neill, G. W. 
Schweer, J. M. Spangler and W. E. Owen, 
the owners of the 1,578 shares, on the 
one hand, and parties acting in the inter- 
est of the applicant herein, on the other 
hand, and which provide, among other 
things, for the deposit in escrow of the 
shares, and the manner and date of pay- 
ment therefor. 

S. T. Neill, one of the vendors of the 
stock, appeared at the hearing and protested 
against the issuance of an order by the 
commission granting permission to the 
applicant to purchase any of the stock, om 
the ground that payment therefor had not 
been made at the time and in the manner 
and provisions of the 


provided, other 
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aforementioned agreements had not been 
complied with by the applicant. 

There was filed in evidence by Mr. 
Neill, a copy of a notice signed by three 
of the vendors of the stock, namely, W. E. 
Owen, G. W. Schweer and S. T. Neill of 
date September 6, 1927, which notice is 
addressed to the escrow agent, recites that 
payment for the stock has not been made 
in accordance with the terms of the agree- 
ments, and directs that the escrow agent 
return to the signers of the notice of the 
shares of stock deposited by each. 

Therefore, on September 16, 1927, there 
was filed with the commission a_ with- 
drawal of the protest of S. T. Neill; also 
a statement signed by W. E. Owen, G. W. 
Schweer and J. M. Spangler (the owners 
of the remaining shares of stock to be 
purchased) which requested that the appli- 
cation of the petitioner be granted. 

The total common capital stock of the 
Missouri Union Telephone Co. amounts of 
$160,000 par value, and is divided into 
1,600 shares of par value $100 each. The 
applicant proposes to purchase 1,578 of 
such shares for cash at the following 
prices per share: 1,171 shares at $156.25 
per share; 407 shares at $159.32 per share. 

The commission, upon consideration of 
the evidence and testimony herein in this 
case presented, and after due deliberation, 
was of the opinion that the petition of 
the applicant should be granted. 


Company Should Keep Step with 
Development of Communities. 
While expressing its reluctance to force 

a higher type service upon subscribers of 

a community who are entirely satisfied 

With lower grade service, the Nebraska 

State Railway Commission, in authorizing 

the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. to 

install a common battery system at Sidney, 
with increased rates, says it feels that 
nder ordinary circumstances the telephone 
industry should keep step with the growth 
and development of communities in the 
class of service furnished. It says there 
is also another factor to be considered— 
the practical problem of furnishing mag- 
neto service at an exchange the size of 

Sidney. 

“Magneto service ts well adapted to the 
smaller exchange,” continues the opinion, 
which was written by Commissioner Cur- 
tiss. “lowever, with the growth of the 
exchanye there comes a time when mag- 
Neto service becomes impractical. It re- 
sults in slowing down the service and 


makin: it otherwise unsatisfactory. It is 
also trae that it finally reaches the point 
Where ‘ approaches, and might even ex- 
ceed, t’ © cost of common battery service, 
becaus: of its inherent impracticableness 
for lar: er exchanges. 

“Tes mony before the commission is 
that ii the magneto service were to be 
continu: |, the company would find it 
Necessq 


to enlarge its central office 
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equipment, with an attendant necessity for 
increased rates. This is the only exchange 
of its size in Nebraska which has mag- 
ueto service, all others of the Bell com- 
pany having been previously cut over to 
common battery. 

Under all the circumstances related, it 
is the commission’s conclusion that the in- 
terests of the subscriber will be best con- 
served by authorizing a schedule of ex- 
change rates at this time, which will per- 
mit the company to conduct its reconstruc- 
tron program for the future upon a com- 
mon battery basis.” 

Sidney is a good-sized, small city out 
in the Nebraska panhandle, and has been 
hooming as result of large wheat crops. 
The exchange now serves 874 stations, in- 


ws 
w 


cluding 120 service stations. When the 
hearing was held, a petition signed by 
more than 200 subscribers was presented 
asking that rates be not increased for any 
purpose, and expressing satisfaction with 
magneto service. 

On the other hand, representative busi- 
ness men testified the city was enjoying a 
splendid growth, that its trade territory 
was highly prosperous and that the best 
of telephone service was none too good— 
for which they were willing to pay fair 
and reasonable rates. 

The following schedule of gross rates 
was approved: Individual business, $4.75; 
individual residence, $2.75; two-party 
business, $4.00; two-party residence, $2.25 ; 
four-party residence, $2.00; outside the 
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base rate area but within the exchange 
area: Rural business, metallic, $2.25; serv- 
ice station, yearly, $7.60. 

This is the same schedule the commis- 
sion recently authorized for Gothenburg, 
which asked for common battery service, 
and is the same the company has for its 
smallest exchanges of that type. It is an 
increase of $1 for business individual and 
75 cents for business party; 50 cents for 
uidividual residence and 25 cents for party 
line residence, with no increase for rural 
stations. 

The company proposes to buy a lot in 
the business district, erect its own build- 
ing, put in a new central office equipment, 
and substitute cable for much aerial con- 
struction. The estimate of revenues was 
$20,504, under the new system, with ex- 
renses of $17,326, leaving $3,178 for in- 
tcrest, dividends and surplus, under the 
present rates. 

Under the new rates the revenues will 
Le $23,900, expenses $17,905, leaving $5,997 
profit. On the investment of $76,000, this 
will leave a return of a little over 7.5 per 


cent, which the commission finds reason- 
able. 


Northwestern Bell Closing Small 
Toll Stations in Nebraska. 

The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. is 
closing up as many of its small revenue- 
paying toll booths in outlying territory as 
business judgment dictates. It has just 
secured permission of the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission to abandon the sta- 
tion at Bazile Mills. 

This was located in a bank that has been 
taken over by the state department, and 
the latter has asked that it be removed. 
The showing was to the effect that the 
town is served by party lines from the 
Creighton and Winnetoon exchanges, and 


that the revenues run from nothing at all 
to $14.55 a month. 


Increase Necessary to Maintain 
Service Standard. 

The Davenport & Kiowa Telephone Co., 
through its secretary, Helen Harms, has 
applied to the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission for authority to increase its 
rates. The board of directors, in canvass- 
ing the situation recently, were unanimous 
in the opinion that in order to maintain a 
proper standard of service it would be 
necessary to secure additional revenues. 

The company asks an increase of its 
residence rates from $1.40 a month ‘o $1.65 
and its business rates from $1.90 to $2 40, 
being 25 cents more for the former and 
50 cents more for the latter. 
will remain at $1.40. 


Farm rates 


Commission to Investigate Dispute 
on Toll Commissions. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 

sion has assigned one of its members to 

make a trip to Knox county to settle a 
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virulent dispute between the Washington 
& Western Telephone Co., of Verdigre, 
and the one operated by a farmers com- 
pany at Winnetoon, over a division of toll 
charges and interchange of service. 

The former complained to the commis- 
sion and asked leave to cut all connec- 
tions with the other company. The latter, 
through Secretary A. A. Baker, has in- 
formed the commission that it will wel- 
come an investigation, but that the matter 
takes so much telling that a member should 
be sent there to settle it. The commission 
will take care of the matter in the near 
future. 


Ohio Commissioner Against Extra 
Charge for Hand Sets. 

Use of continental types of telephones 
in Ohio will not be permitted by the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission until the Ohio 
Bell Telephone ‘Co. consents to install them 
without extra charge on that sort of serv- 
ice, James W. Huffman, commissioner, re- 
cently announced. 


Commissioner Huffman’s statement fol- 
lowed a conference with Karl E. Burr of 
Columbus, counsel for the Ohio Bell. 

The company wishes to charge 50 cents 
extra a month for these telephones which 
it claims is a fair charge. Mr. Huffman 
said, and the commission says these are 
too high. 


Slate Belt Company Properties 
(Pa.) Transferred to Bell. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in a recent decision, found that the acquisi- 
tion by the Lehigh Telephone Co. of the 
properties of the Slate Belt Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. would be of advantage to 
the persons to whom service is to be ren- 
dered and in the public interest and issued 
a certificate to that effect. 


The Lehigh company, which is a Bell- 
controlled company, owns and operates a 
telephone system in Luzerne, Schuylkill, 
Carbon, Lehigh and Northampton coun- 
ties, Pennsylvania. The Slate Belt com- 
pany owns and operates a telephone plant 
in Northampton county, with exchanges at 
Nazareth and Bath, which together serve 
844 subscriber stations. It also owns 7.36 
pole miles of toll lines. No exchanges are 
maintained by the Lehigh company at the 
points served by the Slate Belt company. 


On March 27, 1927, the Lehigh company 
contracted to purchase all the physical and 
tangible properties of the Slate Belt com- 
pany, free from all encumbrances, for 
$65,000, payable in cash. An appraisal 
inade by the general plant manager of the 
Lehigh company found the reproduction 
cost new of the properties, less deprecia- 
tion, to be $64,817. One exchange line, 
of an estimated value of $910, will be re- 
tired from service. The lines of the two 
companies are now connected and there 
will be no unification cost. A small in- 
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crease in rates and a few changes in 
classification of service will become effec: 
ive after the transfer, subject to  tiic 
approval of the Pennsylvania commission. 

The Slate Belt company was controlled, 
and its properties were operated by the 
late A. G. Connolly, a telephone man of 
Icng experience. His sudden death re- 
moved the active head of the company. 
The executors of his estate were inex- 
perienced in the telephone business, and 
unable to provide the necessary capital for 
improvements and additions to the prop 
erty. For these reasons they deemed it 
advisable to dispose of the plant. It 
appears that the proposed acquisition will 
result in an improved and enlarged sery- 
ice, sufficient to meet the present need, and 
to provide for future growth. 

At the hearing, communications 
the chief burgess, the Rotary Club and 
the Lions Club of Nazareth, and other 
representative telephone users were intro- 
duced in evidence, all favoring the pro- 
posed transfer of the properties. 


Irom 


Commission Will Not Force Com- 
pany to Raise Its Rates. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
will not force a utility to charge higher 
rates on the plea of a competitor that its 
low rates are forcing it to compete on a 
losing basis, the commission announced 
recently in ruling on a telephone war at 
Lancaster. 

The question was an entirely new one in 
Wisconsin. The Farmers Telephone Co. 
et Lancaster has the larger number of sub- 
scribers, while the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. operates in the same territory. 

The Farmers company pointed out to 
the commission that the Wisconsin com- 
pany is selling service at one dollar a 
month, claiming that this was unfair com- 
petition, and asked the commission to set 
a minimum rate for both companies at a 
figure that would force both to operate at 
a profit. The commission found that the 
Wisconsin company is operating at a loss. 

The commission ruled that it could not 
force any company to collect a higher rate, 
and that while it had authority to permit 
the charging of a higher rate, it can not 
crder that a company must charge its 
clients more. 

Negotiations have been on for some time 
for one company to buy the other, but 
these have practically ended. 


Details of Cost of Switching Serv- 
ice in Nebraska. 

At a recent hearing before the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission, the manage 
inent of the Republican Valley Telephone 
Co., of Franklin, submitted an interest- 
ing study as to the costs of giving vitch- 
ing service that should serve as a guide 
to other telephone managers, many 0! 
whom the Nebraska commissio has 
found, have been supplying this -ervice 
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at less than cost and did not know it. 

The generai plan of finding the cost was 
based upon the use of the company’s 
cquipment and service by the rural line 
companies, All plant equipment thus used 
was inventoried, and the costs thereof ap- 
plied from the books of the company. 
Central office equipment was divided upon 
a basis of the number of calls originating 
irom the switched subscribers as com- 
pared with those of the company’s sub- 
scribers. This was ascertained by count- 
ing the originating calls. 

From these figures, the following re- 
capitulation was made: 


) per cent maintenance and depreci- 
ation and 7 per cent return on 


are ee $ 86.06 
Compensation insurance ...... 13.60 
Ne hs a saes eed sepsis 7.00 
Manager's salary ............. ... 30.60 
Operators’ wages (total cost 

DEE bicvesakabhert ns . 448.27 


Maintenance, depreciation and re- 
turn on central office equipment. 130.18 


MM Uhl igs adceenc Sasa y's 96.60 
Commercial lines ........... .<: Oome 
Temes and wmsurance............. 26.05 
Office supplies and expenses....... 59.11 
Stationery and printing ........... 7.59 
Total cost 149 switched sub- 
scribers ... Pie Seen es uieatea $949.94 
Average cost per subscriber per 
DE Rsoccue ek bees a8 on bce ents $ 6.31 
Outside plant was prorated to the 


switched companies on the basis of the use 
of equipment; that is, if pole lines car- 
red two wires to serve switching com- 
jany and eight wires to serve company 
subscribers, one-fifth of the plant was 
(etermined as being used by the switch- 
ing companies. Maintenance and depre- 
ciation on the portion of the plant esti- 
mated to be used by the switched com- 
panies was computed at 9 per cent, and re- 
turn at 7 per cent. Taxes and insurance 
were applied at actual cost to the plant 
wed by the rural line companies. 

The bookkeeping expense was prorated 
upon the basis of the number of accounts 
® the books, division being made on the 
ratio of the number of switching lines as 
tcmpared to the total number of ac- 
counts. Office rent and operators’ salaries 
Were prorated on the basis of the peg 
‘count mentioned. The same basis was 
Wed in apportioning the manager’s salary, 
the manager arbitrarily deciding that this 
“ork took up a ninth of his time. 

The commission challenged some of these 
‘onclusions. It felt that it is doubtful if 
the number of calls through the switch- 
ward indicate the amount of the man- 
exer's alary applicable. Furthermore, 
‘mee no part of the officer’s salary item 
‘charg: able to maintenance, it is doubted 
‘any part of it should be eliminated from 
the cost tudy before prorated. The same 
‘asoning applies to the division of the 
"tm of «fice supplies and expenses, pro- 
‘ted on che peg count basis. 

he commission thinks the compensa- 
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tion expense item might better be meas- 
ured on the basis of the amount of labor 
devoted to the switching service, which 
would include linemen’s salaries as well 
as operators’ wages. Applicant also in- 
cluded as a part of the cost of giving this 
service an item of maintenance and de- 
preciation and return on free service trunk 
lines to other exchanges. 

The proportion of the investment used 
in that calculation was found by applying 
23 per cent resulting from the peg count 
tc the total book cost of the lines. The 
commission finds no good reason for the 
inclusion of this item, and expresses the 
belief that the free should 
be considered as a whole 


service lines 
part of the 

















~~ 
os 


plant and not segregated for the purpose 
of the computation. The elimination of these 


various items, however, still leaves the 
total cost of this service at over $6 a 
ycar. 


Objections to Increased Charge 
Without Directors’ Consent. 

Objections have been filed with the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission by Wil- 
liam Wright and E. J. DeArmond, direc- 
tors of the Bartley Mutual Telephone Co., 
to a recent order allowing that company to 
add net and gross rates to its schedule of 
charges, with authority to charge 25 cents 
more than the approved rate of $1.25 a 























shipment. 
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month for service, if the monthly or quar- 
terly bill is not paid in advance at stated 
dates. 

They charge that C. C. Crawford, R. C. 
Clark and Ed Sughroue, constituting a ma- 
jority of the board of directors, passed a 
resolution favoring the net and gross sys- 
tem and asked the commission for ap- 
proval, without any authority from the 
stockholders and without their consent. 

The commission has not yet ruled on 
whether such consent or authority is nec- 
essary, where the business details of man- 
agement are handled by the directors. It 
is advising the protestants that this rule 
has been generally adopted in the interest 
of fairness as between subscribers who pay 
promptly and those who do not, and also 
because it has proved effective in reduc- 
ing the monthly balances of uncollected 
revenue, a part of which in time becomes 
a loss to the company. 























Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

September 19: Acquisition by the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
of the properties of the Demopolis Tele- 
phone Co., Demopolis, Ala., found to be 
of advantage to the persons to whom 
service is to be rendered and in the public 
interest. Certificate issued. 

September 22: Acquisition by the Le- 
high Telephone Co. of the properties of 
the Slate Belt Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Pa., found to be of advantage to the per- 
sons to whom service is to be rendered and 
in the public interest. Certificate issued. 

September 23: Joint petition filed by 
Sullivan Telephone Co. and the Subscrib- 
ers Service Telephone Co., Fallsburg, N. 
Y., for approval by the former company 
of the properties of the latter company. 
Purchase price is approximately $55,000. 

CALIFORNIA. 

September 20: Hearing on application 
of Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
increase in rates in San Francisco and the 
Bay cities. Case continued to December 
20; company to tell all its subscribers 
exactly what the rate increase asked for 
means to them; company also ordered to 
furnish additional data. 

September 23: Reedley Telephone Co. 
applied for authority to use the proceeds 
derived from the sale of $20,000 of 7 per 
cent first mortgage bonds heretofore au- 
thorized by the commission, for the pur- 
pose of financing improvements to its ex- 
change equipment and other additions and 
betterments. 

September 26: Herbert B. Howard, re- 
siding at 4268 West Avenue 42 in the city 
of Los Angeles, filed complaint against 
Southern California Telephone Co. and 
The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
asking the commission to restrain the 
companies from forcing him to accept 
service through the Glendale exchange of 
the Pacific company in lieu of service now 
being rendered him through Southern Cali- 
fornia Telephone Co. The latter company 
notified him that the change in his service 
would be made on October 1, 1927. Mr. 
Howard alleges that his business requires 
telephone service through the Los Angeles 
exchange, and that it would impose a 
hardship on him to require him to accept 
service through the Glendale exchange, 
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thereby forcing him to pay long distance 
tolls on calls to Los Angeles. 

September 27: All public utilities and 
transportation companies having gross an- 
nual operating revenues of $100,000 or 
more are required to file with the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission by February 
26 of each year a statement showing the 
names of all officers or employes who dur- 
the preceding year received a salary of 
$5,000 or more per annum; companies 
having annual revenues of $25,000 and 
less than $100,000 ordered to file state- 
ment of employes who received a salary 
of $3,000 per annum; companies having 
annual revenue of $25,000 required to file- 
statement showing for the next preceding 
year the total donations, subscriptions and 
contributions of all kinds, and the total 
payments to attorneys, both of totals to 
be distributed to the accounts as charged 
on the utility's books during the next 
preceding calendar year. 

September 28: Application dismissed of 
California Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion for an extension of effective date of 
the commission’s general order No. 74, re- 
quiring the filing of schedules of rates and 
charges for classified listings and adver- 
tising service in telephone directories un- 
til October 1, 1927, the requested relief 
having been obtained already through a 
prior order by the commission extending 
the date of that order. 


ILLINOIS. 


September 20: Order issued suspending 
until March 30, 1928, the period of sus- 
pension of proposed rates for, telephone 
service by the Tri-City Telephone Co. in 
Fulton. 


September 20: Fifteen orders issued 
continuing in effect rates of the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. in towns in Central 
Illinois until changed by order of the com- 
mission. The towns and cities specifically 
cited in the orders were Springfield, Buf- 
falo, Mechanicsburg, Cantrall, Riverton, 
Rochester, Mt. Vernon, Sterling and Rock 
Falls. 

October 4: Hearing at Springfield be- 
fore Commissioner Smith in the matter of 
proposed advance in rates for toll service 
of the Hoopeston Telephone Co., Hoopes- 
ton, Vermilion county, and vicinity, stated 
in rate schedule Ill. C. C. No. 1, of the 
company. 

October 4: Hearing at Springfield be- 
fore Commissioner Johnson in the matter 
of application for the approval of sale by 
the Deer Creek Telephone Co. and pur- 
chase by the Carlock Telephone Co. of 
part of its toll line beginning at south- 
west corner of E. % of S. E. &% of sec- 
tion 15, township 25 N. R. 1 W. Wood- 
ford county, and extending to a pole near 
Carlock public school. 

October 4: Hearing at Springfield be- 
fore Commissioner Kuhn in the matter of 
application for the approval of sale by the 
Illinois Bell Te'ephone Co. and purchase 
by the Illinois Southern Telephone Co. of 
certain exchange property in White county 
and toll properties in Hamilton, White, 
Gallatin, Saline, Pope and Hardin coun- 
ties. 

October 5: Hearing at Springfield be- 
fore Commissioner Smith in the matter of 
proposed advance in rates for toll service 
Letween the Rossville Telephone Co. and 
other exchanges stated in rate schedule 
Ill. C. C. No. 1 of the company at Ross- 
ville, Alvin, Bismark, Henning and James- 
burg, Vermilion county. 

October 6: Hearing at Springfield be- 
fore Commissioner Moynihan in the mat- 
ter of proposed rates for service of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., stated 
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in rate schedule Ill. C. C. No. 1, first r 
vised sheet 1, miscellaneous equipment se-- 
tion of the Southwestern Bell Teleph: 


Co. 

October 6: Hearing at Springfield | 
fore Commissioner Johnson in the matt: 
oi the proposed rates of the Mason Cit y 
Telephone Co. for hand ‘telephone set ser\ 
ice in Mason City, stated in rate sched: ule 
iM... Ne. J, original sheet of the rom 
pany. 

October 6: Hearing at Springfield be- 
tore Commissioner Kuhn in the matter . 
proposed advance in rates of the Dongola 
Home Mutual Telephone Co. for service 
in Dongola and vicinity, stated in rate 
schedule Ill. C. C. No. 1, filed by the com- 
pany. 

INDIANA. 

September 17: Commonwealth Tele- 
phone Co. authorized to issue $170,000 in 
20-year bonds and $114,000 in stock to 
purchase the following companies: Shir- 
ley Telephone Co., Perkinsville & Lapel 
Rural Telephone Co., Spiceland Cooper- 
ative Telephone Co., Lewisville Telephone 
Co., Raleigh Telephone Co., Mooreland 
Telephone Co., Windfall Telephone Co., 
Cicero Telephone Co., and the White Star 
Telephone Co. 

September 17: Citizens New Telephone 
Co., Ellettsville, authorized to charge in- 
creased rates, beginning October 1. 

October 1: Petition filed by Rochester 
Telephone Co., Rochester, asking for au- 
thority to purchase the Talma Telephone 
Co., operating in Fulton county, which 
serves rural subscribers in two townships. 

October 13: Hearing at Summitville 
on the petition of the United Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase the rates 
which are charged for service at the Sum- 
mitville, Matthews and Upland exchanges. 

KANSAS. 

September 20: Application filed asking 
for approvals of the sales of the Paola 
Telephone Co. and the Sabetha Telephone 
Co. to the Emporia Telephone Co. 

September 20: Oskaloosa Telephone Co. 
filed application for approval of sale of 
its plant and property to the Eastern 
Kansas Telephone Co. 

September 28: Hearing at Murdock on 
the application of the Murdock Telephone 
Exchange for a change in rates for service. 

September 28: Hearing at Topeka on 
application of the Toronto Telephone Co. 
for permission to sell its plants and prop- 
erty at Toronto and Quincy. 

September 28: Hearing at Topeka on 
application of W. W. Finney for permis- 
sion -to sell his plants and property at 
Toronto and Quincy. 

September 28: Hearing on application 
of the Burlingame Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to sell its plant and property at 
Burlingame. 

September 28: Hearing at Topeka on 
application of the Kansas Home Telephone 
Co. for a certificate of convenience and 
authority to transact the business of a 
telephone company. 

September 28: Hearing at Topeka on 
the application of the Kansas Home Tele- 
phone Co. for a certificate relating to 4 
proposed issue of its preferred and com- 
mon stocks and bonds. 

September 29: Hearing at Turon on the 
application of the Turon Telephone Ex- 


change for permission to change its rates 
at Turon. 

September 30: Hearing at McPherson 
on the application of the United Tele 
phone Co. for permission to chaze ts 
rates at McPherson. 

October 3: Hearing at Topeka «1 the 
application of the Trego County | oper 
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ative Telephone Co. for permission to 
transact the business of a public utility. 

October 3: Hearing at Topeka on the 
application of R. H. Shove for a permit 
to sell his telephone plant and property at 
Winchester. 

October 3: Hearing at Topeka on the 
application of E. F. Peterson for a cer- 
tilicate to operate a telephone utility in 
Kansas. 

October 4: Hearing at Topeka on the 
application of John L. Smith for permis- 
sion to sell his telephone plant and prop- 
erty «t Russell Springs. 

October 4: Hearing on application of 
O. E. McKinley for a certificate to trans- 
act the business of a telephone utility in 
Kansas. 

October 4: Hearing on application of 
the Central Kansas Telephone Co. for a 
proposed issue of first mortgage bonds in 
the amount of $300,000. 

October 4: Hearing on the application 
of the Nashville Telephone Co. for a per- 
mit to sell its plant and property from 
C. A. Bell to J. H. Raile. 

October 4: Hearing on application of 
J. H. Raile for a certificate to operate a 
telephone utility in Kansas. 

October 5: Hearing on application of 
the Home Telephone Co. for permit to sell 
its plant and property at Ness City. 

October 5: Hearing on application of 
Glen H. Keller for permit to sell his tele- 
phone plants at Bazine and Alexander. 

October 6: Hearing at Humboldt on 
the application of the Welda Telephone 
Co. for a permit to sell its plant and 
property to the Eastern Kansas Tele- 
phone Co. 

October 6: Hearing on application of 
H. F. Rodick, of the Eastern Kansas Tele- 
phone Co., for a certificate to operate the 
exchange at Welda. 

October 6: Hearing at Topeka on the 
application of the Saline Valley Telephone 
Co. for a permit to sell its plants and 
property at Fairport and Paradise. 

MINNESOTA. 


October 6: Hearing on proposals to 
change the telephone rate area of the re- 
cently-annexed portion to Minneapolis of 
Richfield. 

October 13: Hearing at St. Paul in the 
matter of the application of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. for approval 
of a modification of the rate area bound- 
aries of its Minneapolis exchange, and 
associated tariff modifications; also in the 
matter of the application of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. for approval of 
the modification of the base rate area of 
its Hopkins exchange. 

October 14: Hearing at Witoka in the 
matter of the application of the Tri-State 


—__ 
—— 


TELEPHONY 


Telephone & Telegraph Co. to increase 
its rates at Witoka. 
MIssourl. 

September 20: Standard Telephone Co. 
authorized to purchased 1,578 shares of 
the common capital stock of the par value 
$100 per share, of the Missouri Union 
Telephone Co., 1,171 shares at $156.25 
per share and 407 shares at $159.32 per 
share. 

September 21: Jackson County Tele- 
phone Co., Buckner, authorized to suspend 
operation of the proposed rates, charges 
and regulations contained in the company’s 
P. S. C. Mo. No. 4; use of rates deferred 
for a period of 120 days from September 
21 to January 19, 1928. 

September 24: Telephone consumers in 
Vinita Park and vicinity, St. Louis county, 
and the St. Louis County Improvement As- 
sociation filed complaint against the South- 
western Bell Telephone ‘Co., charging dis- 
crimination in rates against the complain- 
ants and inadequate and unsatisfactory 
service, particularly with reference to long 
distance calls. 

The complaint asks the commission to 
investigate and if the allegations are sus- 
tained at such a hearing by the evidence, to 
issue orders requiring the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. to provide adequate 
facilities for service to Vinita Park and 
its environs, 

NEBRASKA. 

September 28: On the application of 
the Garfield Mutual Telephone Co., of 
Bartley, for authority to increase rates, 
it appearing that the company does not 
desire to press the matter, ordered that it 
be dismissed. 

September 28: In the matter of the 
protest of W. Wight and E. J. DeAr- 
mond against the action of directors of 
the Bartley Mutual Telephone Co. in se- 
curing gross and net rate schedules with- 
out authority of the stockholders, ordered 
that it be set for hearing on November 1. 

September 29: Application filed by the 
Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., of Ord, 
for permission to charge 50 cents a month 
for extension telephones for residence and 
business, where wall sets are used and 
75 cents for desk sets. 

NortH DAKOTA. 

September 13: Application of Tri 
County Telephone Co., Petersburg, for 
approval of rate for calls placed by non- 
subscribers over subscribers’ telephones, 
denied. 

September 13: Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. granted authority to construct 
a telephone line between Max and Minot. 

September 23: Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. filed supplement No. 4 to North 
Dakota station list. 


September 27: Application granted of 
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the Westhope Telephone, Light & Power 
Co. for authority to increase the exchange 
rates for Westhope, Antler and Maxbass. 

September 27: Rates filed by Dakota 
Central Telephone Co., applicable for the 
Wishek exchange, including a rate for 
farm line service not heretofore filed, ap- 
proved. 

September 27: Dakota Central Tele- 
phone Co. granted authority to erect a 
farm line from Wishek. 

OKLAHOMA. 

September 28: In connection with the 
complaint of B. Richardson, telephone en- 
gineer, vs. Dora Grounds, owner of the 
Stillwell Telephone Co., and J. R. Grounds, 
manager, commission ordered complete re- 
pair and rehabilitation of the Stillwell 
plant so that it will be in condition to 
give adequate service within 30 days from 
date of the order, which was Septem- 
ber 19. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

September 21: Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania filed applications for ap- 
proval of: an agreement with the Chester 
Valley Electric Co. for joint use of certain 
facilities in and near Coatesville; for sale 
oi certain plant facilities in Kanborough, 
McKean county, by the Bell company to 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
and for an exchange of property between 
the Bell company and the Penn Power & 
Light Co. in Salem township, Lucerne 
county. 

WISCONSIN. 

September 19: Petition dismissed of the 
Farmers Telephone Co., Lancaster, ask- 
ing that the commission force the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. to raise its rates on 
the grounds that its low rates are forcing 
the Farmers Telephone Co. to compete on 
a losing basis. 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 






All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


Incorporations and New Telephone 
Companies. 


MELBOURNE, ArK.—Mt. Pleasant has or- 
ganized a telephone company and is erect- 
ing a long distance line from that place 
to Batesville, a distance of 18 miles. 
Officers are as follows: A, J. Younger, 
president; Neal C. Conyers, vice-president, 
and R. T. Burge, secretary and treasurer. 

INDIANAPOLIS, INpD.—Articles of incor- 
poration have been filed with the secretary 
of state of Indiana by the Northern Indi- 
ana Telephone ‘Co. of Indianapolis. The 
corporation has an initial capital stock of 
$10,000 and is formed “to establish, con- 
struct, acquire, own, ease, sell and main- 
tain telephones, telephone lines and tele- 
phone exchanges,” The incorporators are 
W. W. Thomas, Grace M. Thomas and 
C. F. Gronendyke. 

Smoaks, S. C.—Smoaks Telephone Co. 
has been chartered and authorized to con- 
struct a telephone line from Smoaks to 
Branchville. 

MIDLOTHIAN, Va.—The Midlothian 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of from $2,000 to $10,000. 
j. B. Watkins, president Midlothian, Va.; 
P. C. Williams, secretary, Fine Creek 
Mills, Va.; William E. Maxey, Powhatan, 
Va.; L. S. Bass, Midlothian, Va.; Dr. J. 
B. Fisher and S. Lee Dance. The company 
will lease, construct, maintain and oper- 
ate telephone lines in Chesterfield, Pow- 
hatan, Cumberland and Goochland coun- 
ties. 


Elections. 


ALLENSPARK, CoLto.—The Allenspark 
Telephone Co. held a meeting recently 
when directors and officers for the com- 
ing year were elected. Dr. W. R. Benson 
was elected president, N. E. Miller secre- 
tary and treasurer, and Otis Andrew, line 
foreman. 

Preston, Int.—The Associated Mutual 
Telephone Association of Randolph county 
held its regular annual meeting here re- 
cently. F. E. Falkenham was re-elected 
president and H. D. Noelker, secretary and 
treasurer. 

BricgHton, Iowa.—The annual meeting 
of the stockholders of the Brighton Mu- 
tual Telephone Co. was held recently. The 
following officers were elected: President, 
Grant Horton; vice-president, Otto Fritz; 
secretary-treasurer, R. W. Hinson; man- 
ager, K. M. Elmore. The new directors 
elected are: Wm. Hesseltine, T. L. La- 
mansky, H. W. Helmick and Anson Brin- 
ton. 

Norto Enciisu, Iowa.—At the annual 


meeting of the North English Telephone 
Co. held recently, the following were 
elected: President, Frank Wallace; vice- 
president, E. L. Graham; secretary, W. 
M. Geiger; treasurer, S. Swain; di- 
rectors, Gene Welch, Elmer Miller, Frank 
Warner, R. R. Mahannah and Jack Dixon. 


Financial. 


LitttE Rock, Ark.—The Southwest 
Telephone Co., a Delaware corporation 
operating principally in Arkansas, filed an 
amendment to its charter in the office of 
Secretary of State Jim B. Higgins, re- 
cently, increasing its capital from $2,500,- 
000 preferred stock and 20,000 shares of 
no par value common stock to $6,000,000 
preferred and 60,000 shares of no par value 
common stock. S. A. Lane of Little Rock 
is president of the company. 

RusHVILLE, INp.—Stockholders of the 
Rushville Telephone Co. recently received 
checks for $25 for each share of stock 
they hold. A total of $10,000 was dis- 
tributed, representing a dividend of 100 
per cent. 

This makes a total of $67.50 received by 
the shareholders for each share of stock, 
in addition to 12 per cent annually in 
the form of reduced rates. 


Construction. 


Cuicaco, Irt.—At its September meet- 
ing, the board of directors of the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. approved an expendi- 
ture of $2,079,140 for new plant in the 
city of Chicago, and $1,244,197 for Illi- 
nois outside of Chicago, making a total 
of $3,323,337. The total approved for 
this year is $23,314,320. 

LEBANON, INp.—The Lebanon Telephone 
Co. has broken ground for a new build- 
ing, which when completed early next 
year and equipped with the most mod- 
ern equipment, will represent an expendi- 
ture of more than $100,000. 

Detroit, MicH.—Lou Burt, Detroit com- 
mercial superintendent of the Michigan 
Bell Telephone Co., announces that the 
big new international telephone cable laid 
across the bottom of the river between 
Detroit and Windsor, September 16, was 
recently placed in service. The new cable 
more than doubles the Michigan Bell’s 
facilities for handling Detroit’s rapidly in- 
creasing long distance business to Wind- 
sor and other Canadian points and cities in 
the eastern states. 

From 18,000 to 20,000 calls are handled 
daily through the Michigan Bell interna- 
tional cables here, Mr. Burt says. He an- 
ticipates the increased facilities will care 
for any growth that is likely to develop 
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in the service demand for a number of 
years. The new cable contains 530 pairs of 
wires, with 39 phantomed circuits addi- 
tional. The two cables already in use con- 
tain a combined total of 476 pairs of wires. 

Owosso, Micu.—The Union Telephone 
Co. will spend $15,000 in Lakeview im- 
provements. 

Cape GIRARDEAU, Mo.—Erection of a 
new building and the installation of the 
automatic system of telephones, with 
an aggregate expenditure of at least $250,- 
000, are being seriously considered by the 
Cape Girardeau Bell Telephone Co. 

Charles W. Boutin, secretary of the 
company, said that the board of directors, 
at a recent meeting, considered the erec- 
tion of a new building, and the adoption 
of the modern dial system of telephones. 
Erection of the type of building necessary 
and the purchase of equipment adapted to 
the new system would entail the expendi- 
ture of at least one-quarter of a million 
dollars, he said. 

CELINA, OxnIo.—Ft. Recovery will in 
the near future be in the possession of a 
telephone system of the most modern of 
manual types. The Celina & Mercer County 
Telephone Co.:, which holds the franchise 
at that place, has started work on the 
improvement. New poles and new cables 
have been placed. Complete new equip- 
ment has been ordered for the exchange 
plant, which will soon be installed. 

OKLAHOMA City, OKLA.—New toll cir- 
cuits placed in operation recently by the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. connect 
Tulsa with Miami, Vinita, Wichita, Earls- 
boro and Shawnee, officials said. These 
circuits are in addition to lines previously 
in use, making direct connection. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The executive com- 
mittee of the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. has authorized expendi- 
ture of $13,909 to cover the cost of re- 
placing, resetting and reinforcing ex- 
change and toll poles on Block Island. 


Miscellaneous. 

Lavonta, Ga.—The City Telephone Co. 
and the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. office located in the Vickery 
building was practically destroyed recently 
by fire. It is not known how the fire 
originated. There was $2,500 insurance on 
the building and $1,000 on the telephone 
equipment. The fire department stopped 
the flames before the building was a total 
loss. 

Reipsvit_e, Ga.—Papers have just been 
drawn up by which Carr J. Chaney 
and his brother, J. Ratcliff Chaney, be- 
come joint owners of the Reidsville Tele- 
phone Co., having purchased the Sikes 
Telephone Co., from C. R. Sikes, of 
Glennville, who has owned and operated 
the telephone business here for several 
years. New operators and linemen have 
already taken charge. 

Cusa, Itt.—George Stumbaugh, who for 
several months has held a majority of the 
stock in the Cuba Central Telephone Co., 
has sold his stock to Harvey Gash, of 
Avon, who assumed the management of 
the company on October 1. Mr. Stum- 
_— will leave Cuba and engage in other 
work, 

Watseka, Itt.—F. F. Hoke, manager 
of the Watseka Telephone Co., announces 
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